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The  Merchants’  Fund  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  January  29,  1854.  Its  benign  object  is  defined  in  the 
2d  Article  of  its  Charter,  “ To  furnish  relief  to  indigent  Merchants  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,  especially  such  as  are  aged  and  infirm.” 

The  affairs  of  the  Association  are  under  the  direction  of  Officers  and 
Managers,  annually  elected  by  the  members. 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS  are  constituted  by  the  payment  of  Fifty 
Dollars. 

ANNUAL  MEMBERSHIP,  Five  Dollars  per  annum. 

Subscriptions  and  donations  received  by  Mr.  WILLIAM  C.  LUD- 
WIG-, Treasurer,  No.  86  N.  Third  St. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST  OF  PERSONAL  ESTATE. 

I give  and  bequeath  to  the  Merchants’  Fund  of  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia to  he  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  said 

Society,  for  the  general  purposes  thereof. 


DEVISE  OF  REAL  ESTATE. 

I give  and  bequeath  to  the  Merchants’  Fund  of  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia, all  that  and  appurtenances,  to  be 

held  by  the  said  Merchants’  Fund  and  their  successors  and  assigns 
forever. 


A ~KT~KTTT  A T , IMHEZETULTCx. 


The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Merchants’  Fund 
was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  Jan.  17,  1860,  at  the  Rooms  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  DAVID  S.  BROWN  was  called  to  the  Chair, 
and  Mr.  THOMAS  F.  BRADY  appointed  Secretary.  The  Minutes 
of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  JOHN  M.  ATWOOD,  President,  submitted,  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  the  following 

_A_  1ST  InT  XT  _A_  L E.EFOE.T: 

The  season  of  the  year,  which  assembles  us  at  our  Annual  Meeting, 
has  been  fitly  chosen  for  the  public  anniversaries  of  many  of  the  Asso- 
ciations, whose  object  it  is  to  relieve  some  of  the  various  forms  of 
human  suffering  with  which  our  world  abounds.  And  it  would  seem 
that  at  no  period,  could  the  duties  growing  out  of  our  common  brother- 
hood with  the  afflicted,  and  especially  with  the  destitute  poor,  be  more 
justly  urged  or  with  better  hopes  of  success.  If  the  inclemency  of 
winter  lends  new  attractions  to  the  bright  firesides  and  happy  homes  of 
those  in  prosperity,  it  sheds  a darker  shade  of  gloom  over  the  abodes  of 
want  and  sorrow.  Most  of  all,  is  this  true  of  those  who  have  expe- 
rienced sad  reverses  of  fortune,  to  whom  this  season  brings  thronging 
remembrances  of  happier  days  in  painful  contrast  with  present  desti- 
tution. 

We  cannot  fail  to  remember  that  in  this  class,  whose  misfortunes 
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appeal  so  strongly  to  our  sympathies,  are  to  be  found  most  of  those 
to  whose  relief  the  u Merchants’  Fund”  is  consecrated— and  where 
can  the  benevolence  of  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia  find  more 
appropriate  objects  for  its  exercise? 

In  view  of  the  wants  of  our  suffering  brethren,  none  can  feel  more 
sensibly  than  the  Managers  of  this  Association  how  seemingly  inade- 
quate is  the  relief  it  affords,  and  so  it  would  often  be,  had  its  beneficia- 
ries no  other  dependence.  But  in  most  cases  the  relief  we  furnish  is 
but  subsidiary  to  other  sources  of  help — something  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  fortune — some  small  pittance  earned  by  labor — occasional 
gifts  from  friends  of  former  prosperity — or  more  or  less  aid  from  rela- 
tives, especially  and  most  often  from  the  filial  piety  of  a daughter  at 
the  cost  of  many  personal  sacrifies  and  much  painful  toil. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Society  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
donations  have  been  made  in  amounts  not  exceeding  three  hundred 
dollars  per  annum  to  any  one  individual.  The  grants  during  the  past 
year  have  amounted  to  $2047  50. 

One  of  the  beneficiaries  has  deceased  since  the  last  anniversary,  and 
it  has  never  happened  that,  of  those  reported  at  an  annual  meeting,  all 
have  survived  until  the  next.  The  recipients  of  the  bounty  of  the 
Association  are  almost  wholly  such  as  are  infirm  or  aged,  or  both,  and 
whose  tenure  of  life  is  necessarily  frail  and  uncertain. 

The  present  number  receiving  regular  aid  is  ten,  whose  ages  range 
from  over  sixty  to  eighty  years.  We  are  not  aware  that,  in  any  in- 
stance, these  gentlemen  applied  directly  or  indirectly  for  aid.  It  was 
extended  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  Committee,  upon  their  own 
knowledge,  or  at  the  suggestion  of  those  who  had  witnessed  the  destitu- 
tion of  the  parties  and  the  unavailing  efforts  they  had  made  for  their 
own  support. 

Although  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Board  faithfully  to  carry  out 
the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  contributors,  it  is  much  to  be  feared 
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that  some  or  more  of  those  for  whom  this  charity  is  especially  designed, 
have  not  participated  in  its  benefits,  either  from  their  unacquaintance 
with  its  object,  or  from  the  shrinking  reluctance  to  make  known  their 
destitution,  which  is  so  often  found  in  connection  with  the  stricken 
fortunes  of  the  suffering  merchant.  While  well  aware  that  the  sensi- 
tiveness to  exposure  must  always  exist  in  the  case  of  many  such  per- 
sons, and  those  frequently  the  most  meritorious,  it  should  be  widely 
known  that  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  Society  is  strictly  private 
and  confidential. 

The  receipts  of  the  past  year,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Treasu- 
rer, WILLIAM  C.  LUDWIG,  Esq.,  are  §2789  31. 

WTe  have  again  to  acknowledge  the  continued  interest  of  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  Association,  and  the  promptness  with  which  their  stated 
contributions  are  made.  Upon  these  annual  contributions  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  beneficent  work  of  the  Society  almost  wholly  depends, 
and  their  failure  would  bring  anguish  to  many  hearts. 

The  Permanent  Fund,  which  is  invested  in  the  City  and  State  Loans, 
amounts  to  §4,200. 

That  this  sum  is  so  inconsiderable,  in  a city  abounding  in  liberality 
and  wealth,  can  only  be  explained  by  the  want  of  due  consideration  of 
the  object  of  the  Society — to  furnish  relief  to  a class  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, than  whom  none  are  more  deserving,  but  whose  sufferings  are 
overlooked  or  uncared-for  by  other  arrangements  of  benevolence.  We 
cannot  repress  the  confident  hope  that  the  means  will  be  supplied  to 
give  assured  permanence  to  a charity  thus  fraught  with  blessings. 

Our  Association  has  now  closed  another  year  of  its  history.  Brief 
as  has  been  its  date,  and  small  as  have  been  its  expenditures  in  propor- 
tion to  the  greatness  of  its  undertaking,  it  has  abundantly  proved  here, 
and  may  be  an  example  elsewhere,  of  how  great  good  such  an  institu- 
tion may  be  the  instrument.  We  hardly  need  say  how  much  more 
impressive  would  be  the  evidence  of  its  usefulness,  could  there  pro- 
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perly  be  disclosed  the  affecting  circumstances  under  which  its  aid 
has  been  dispensed.  But  this  may  not  be.  If  the  value  of  the 
gifts  is  more  than  doubled  by  the  assurance  of  the  sympathy  of  which 
they  are  the  token  and  emblem,  it  is  still  more  enhanced  by  the  sacred 
confidence  in  which  they  are  bestowed  and  received.  It  is  not  only 
that  there  is  no  public  exposure,  but  there  is  no  record  in  the  minutes 
of  the  Board  of  the  names  of  the  beneficiaries,  either  of  those  who  have 
passed  away,  or  of  those  who  are  now  enjoying  its  bounty. 

With  such  claims  upon  our  profession,  we  trust  there  never  will  be 
wanting  to  “ The  Merchants’  Fund”  the  generous  support  which  it  so 
richly  merits ; and  that  it  will  long  continue  to  offer  to  our  suffering- 
brethren  some  other  refuge  from  their  sorrows  and  destitution  than  the 
Almshouse  or  the  grave. 

JOHN  M.  ATWOOD,  President. 

Philadelphia,  January  YHh,  1860. 


Philadelphia,  January  17,  1860. 
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Dr.  William  C.  Ludwig,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Merchants’  Fund. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  Report,  Mr.  William  C. 
Ludwig  arose  and  addressed  the  meeting.  He  said  : 

Mr.  Chairman  : — I am  not  in  the  habit,  as  you  are  aware,  of  making 
speeches  on  public  occasions  of  this  kind.  Nor  should  I presume  to 
obtrude  any  remarks  of  mine  at  this  time,  were  it  not  for  the  deep 
interest  which  I honestly  feel  for  the  success  and  perpetuity  of  this 
noble  enterprise.  I am  proud  to  know,  sir,  that  I was  one  of  a few 
gentlemen  who  were  instrumental  in  founding  this  institution,  however 
humble  and  inefficient  my  own  individual  labors  may  have  been.  My 
connection  with  its  operations  has  been  of  an  intimate  character  ever 
since  its  first  organization,  and  from  my  position  as  Treasurer  and  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  who  grant  all  relief,  I have  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  and  judging  of  its  workings  better,  pro- 
bably, than  some  other  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers.  And  I 
can  truly  and  conscientiously  bear  testimony  that,  although  I have  been 
attached  to  many  of  the  excellent  charitable  institutions  with  which 
our  city  so  greatly  abounds,  there  is  none,  in  my  opinion,  that  stands 
pre-eminent  to  this,  or  that  can  lay  superior  claims  to  the  liberality  and 
sympathy  of  this  community, — none  that  is  quietly  and  unostentati- 
ously accomplishing  more  real  practical  good  with  its  limited  means. 

A few  examples  illustrative  of  the  workings  of  the  plan  and  pur- 
poses of  our  Society  may  not  be  inappropriate,  and  I hope  and  trust 
may  be  the  means  of  attracting,  in  some  degree,  at  least,  that  attention 
and  regard  which  its  great  importance  demands,  but  which  thus  far,  I 
regret  to  say,  has  been  unfortunately  neglected. 

One  of  the  cases  on  our  list  of  beneficiaries  was  that  of  a gentleman 
of  high  character  and  intelligence,  who  was  upwards  of  ninety  years 
old.  Some  years  ago  he  had  the  misfortune  to  fail  in  business,  and 
ever  afterwards  was  obliged  to  struggle  with  great  difficulty  to  maintain 
his  interesting,  but  poor  and  dependent  family.  Upon  the  first  appli- 
cation to  our  Society  for  relief,  a special  appropriation  was  made  to  him 
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by  your  committee — his  friends  supposing,  at  the  time,  that  the  amount 
granted,  with  the  assistance  which  his  generous  daughter  was  able  to 
render  him,  would  be  all  the  aid  required  from  the  Society.  This  latter 
source  of  relief,  however,  soon  terminated ; his  daughter  being  unable 
further  to  contribute  to  their  support.  This  becoming  known  to  your 
committee,  and  being  aware  of  his  extremely  destitute  condition,  the  ap- 
propriation was  at  once  renewed,  and  he  was  subsequently  placed  upon 
the  list  of  regular  beneficiaries,  and  continued  to  receive  your  bounty 
until  death  relieved  him  of  all  his  afflictions.  A short  time  before 
his  demise,  he  thus  addressed  the  Committee : — “ I cannot  suf- 
ficiently express  my  gratitude  for  the  unexpected  kindness  shown  me, 
and  the  delicacy  with  which  your  generous  aid  was  handed  to  me.  At 
the  moment  I received  it,  my  emotions  deprived  me  of  the  power  suf- 
ficiently to  express  my  thanks.  My  lot,  indeed,  has  been  hard,  but 
when  such  acts  of  kindness  are  exhibited  by  those  from  whom  I have 
so  little  claim,  it  gives  me  encouragement  to  hope  for  better  times. — 
With  my  sincere  gratitude  for  your  kind  remembrance,  I shall  ever 
add  my  humble  prayers  for  your  success  and  happiness.” 

A case  of  no  less  interest  was  that  of  a gentleman  of  seventy  years 
of  age,  who  had  a wife  and  three  children  dependent  upon  him.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  embarked  in  business  on  his  own  account, 
but  not  meeting  with  the  success  he  had  reason  to  expect,  he  abandon- 
ed it,  and  entered  the  counting-room  of  an  extensive  mercantile  firm 
in  this  city,  in  the  capacity  of  cashier  and  confidential  clerk.  This 
situation  he  held,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employer,  until  the 
revulsion  of  1857,  when  the  house  failed  and  discontinued  business, 
and  he  was  consequently  thrown  out  of  his  situation.  For  a long  time 
he  labored  energetically  to  obtain  some  employment,  but  without  suc- 
cess. The  small  means  which  he  possessed  were  soon  absorbed  by  the 
necessitous  demands  of  his  family,  and  he  was  reduced  to  absolute 
want  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  As  an  evidence  of  his  great  des- 
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titution  and  distress  of  mind,  at  this  time,  I quote  a few  lines  from  a 
communication,  which  he  addressed  to  the  Committee.  He  said,  “I 
have  endeavored  by  advertising,  by  answering  advertisements,  by  walk- 
ing sis  or  eight  miles  a day  seeking  employment,  by  the  exertion  of 
friends,  and  by  actually  offering  to  work  for  a dollar  per  day  at  any 
respectable  business,  and  still  I am  without  anything  to  do.  I am  en- 
tirely destitute,  and  expect  every  day — nay,  every  hour — to  receive 
notice  which  will  put  my  family  in  the  street.  But  it  is  the  will  of  the 
Almighty,  and  I must  submit.  I only  repine  on  account  of  my  poor 
family — not  for  myself.” 

This  gentleman  has  always  maintained  a high  character  for  probity 
and  sterling  worth,  and  was  possessed  of  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
industry  and  perseverance;  but  his  advanced  age,  and  the  general  de- 
pression of  business,  exerted  an  unfavorable  influence  on  his  success. 
I know,  sir,  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  that  he  labored  assidu- 
ously to  obtain  some  employment  by  which  he  might  be  relieved  of  the 
humiliating  necessity,  as  he  esteemed  it,  of  availing  himself  of  our 
charity,  until  his  physical  health  gave  way  beneath  its  heavy  burdens. 
Within  the  last  few  months  he  passed  away  to  his  grave.  When  the 
last  stipend  granted  to  him  by  the  Society  was  presented  to  him,  he 
remarked,  “My  falling  in  with  this  Association  at  the  time  I did,  was 
one  of  God’s  wonderful  Providences.  Being  on  the  verge  of  starvation, 
without  knowing  what  to  do,  or  to  whom  to  apply  for  aid  in  my  great 
and  trying  emergency,  I was  directed  to  present  my  case  to  the  Mer- 
chants’ Fund,  with  the  promise  that  I would  be  in  the  hands  of  con- 
fidential friends.  I did  so.  But  instead  of  meeting  strange  friends , 
as  I was  led  to  expect,  I experienced  vastly  more — I met  with  angels 
of  mercy,  ready  to  comfort  me  in  my  sorrow  and  affliction.  The  Fund 
not  only  supplied  me  with  pecuniary  aid,  but  the  Committee  freely 
extended  to  me  their  warm  and  cordial  sympathy,  and  their  voluntary 
aid  to  procure  employment.  Language  fails  me  to  supply  words  to 
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express  my  unbounded  gratitude  for  the  unexpected  relief  and  kindness 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  Committee,  with  whom  I before  had  no 
personal  accpraintance,  and  upon  whom  I had  not  the  most  remote 
personal  claim. ” 

One  of  the  earliest  cases  that  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Society 
is  of  peculiar  and  touching  interest.  The  name  of  a highly  respect- 
able gentleman,  more  than  eighty  years  of  age,  having  been  men- 
tioned to  one  of  the  Executive  Committee  as  being  in  very  indigent 
circumstances,  as  well  as  aged  and  infirm,  and  eminently  deserving  of 
aid  from  this  Association,  a visit  was  made  to  his  small  and  desolate 
abode,  to  ascertain  his  true  condition.  Upon  visiting  his  family,  he 
was  at  once  recognized  as  having  been  an  active  and  respectable  mer- 
chant of  our  city,  and  who  had  been,  at  one  time,  in  circumstances  of 
considerable  affluence,  but  who  having  experienced  severe  reverses  of 
fortune,  had,  for  many  years,  been  withdrawn  from  the  circle  of  his  old 
friends  and  associates,  and  was  living  in  comparative  seclusion  and 
want.  His  family  was  found  to  consist  of  an  aged  partner  and  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  had  been  sorely  afflicted  with  a disease  which 
constantly  confined  her  to  her  bed.  The  wife,  who  was  once  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  not  only  the  comforts,  but  most  of  the  luxuries  of 
life,  was  engaged,  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  at  the  wash  tub,  washing 
clothes  for  some  mechanics  for  a very  small  compensation ; while  the 
daughter  was  earning  a scanty  pittance  by  binding  shoes.  The  furniture 
of  the  house  was  of  the  most  limited  and  ordinary  character,  and  every 
thing  around  was  cheerless  and  desolate.  Upon  making  known,  in  the 
most  tender  and  delicate  manner,  the  object  of  our  visit,  he  shrunk 
from  being  regarded  an  object  of  charity.  He  stated,  with  a heavy 
heart  and  trembling  lips,  that  although  his  health  was  failing  fast, 
and  he  had  become  so  infirm  that  he  could  not  endure  much 
fatigue  without  suffering,  still  they  were  able,  by  their  united 
labors,  to  earn  from  thirty  to  fifty  cents  per  day,  which  provided  them 
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with  one  and  sometimes  two  meals  a day ; that  thus  far  he  and  his 
family  had  been  fed — and  the  contribution  proffered  to  him  might  pro- 
bably be  bestowed  on  others  in  still  greater  need  than  himself.  For 
these  reasons  he  asked  to  be  excused  from  receiving  it.  Upon  the 
object  of  the  Merchants’  Fund  being  more  fully  explained,  and  after 
being  urged  to  accept  the  appropriation  which  had  been  made  for  his 
benefit,  he  said  he  could  not  at  any  rate  agree  to  avail  himself  of  the 
kind  offer,  until  one  fact  was  made  known  to  the  Committee.  A 
few  years  before,  a friend  had  bequeathed  to  him  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars,  with  a recommendation  that  the  principal  should  not 
be  used  only  in  case  of  extreme  emergency.  So  far  he  had  used  only 
the  income,  and  nothing  but  dire  necessity  should  force  him  to  absorb 
the  sole  provision  he  had  to  leave  his  aged  partner  and  his  invalid 
daughter.  All  this  must  be  known  to  the  Committee. 

This  fact  was  communicated  to  the  Committee,  but,  sir,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  say  it  did  not  lessen  their  desire  to  extend  a participation  in 
the  benefits  of  the  Fund  to  this  well  deserving  gentleman.  Upon  the 
final  action  of  the  Committee  being  made  known  to  him,  he  threw  his 
arms  around  the  neck  of  the  messenger,  and  wept  for  joy.  Keluctant 
as  he  was  at  first  to  receive  this  munificence,  he  soon  found  his  absolute 
necessity  of  it.  Subsequent  knowledge  proved  that  it  did  not  merely 
add  to  his  physical  comforts,  but  it  seemed  to  cheer  his  heart  with  a 
consciousness  that  he  was  not  entirely  destitute  of  friends  who  had 
thoughts  of  sympathy  and  kindness  for  him  and  his  afflicted  family, 
but  was  surrounded  by  those  who  were  willing  liberally  to  contribute 
their  means. 

For  two  years  he  was  a regular  recipient  of  aid,  and  a few  hours 
before  his  calm  and  peaceful  death,  he  called  one  of  your  Committee  to 
his  bedside,  and  clasping  his  hand,  he  spoke  with  great  warmth  of 
the  utility  of  this  institution,  and  expressed  thankfulness  for  the  relief 
which  had  been  so  opportunely  afforded  him,  as  well  as  the  kind  and 
attentive  manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated. 
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The  case  of  another  beneficiary  presented  features  of  a most  touching 
character,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  every 
benevolent  heart.  This  gentleman  had  prosecuted  a successful  busi- 
ness in  this  city  for  many  years,  with  every  reasonable  prospect  of  ac- 
quiring a competency,  but  through  the  vicissitudes  of  trade,  he  was,  at 
last,  brought  to  absolute  poverty.  At  the  age  of  about  sixty-six  years 
he  was  left  without  resources,  and  thrown  upon  the  charity  of  his 
friends,  with  a deranged  son  and  four  orphan  grandchildren,  to  whom 
he  supplied  the  place  of  a father,  dependent  upon  him  for  support. 
From  his  youth,  he  ever  maintained  a high  reputation  for  honesty, 
integrity  and  moral  worth.  Your  Committee  having  been  made 
acquainted  with  his  distressing  condition,  at  once  extended  to  him 
such  relief  as  his  necessities  seemed  to  require. 

His  case  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Society  by  an  old  friend, 
entirely  without  his  knowledge,  and  when  appi’ised  of  the  disposition 
of  the  Executive  Committee  to  extend  to  him  some  assistance,  he 
informed  the  Chairman  that  he  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and 
knew  not  where  to  look  for  the  least  help.  For  a long  time  previously 
he  had  felt  a firm  confidence  that  his  Heavenly  Father  would  not  per- 
mit his  family  to  suffer  from  want,  and  that  some  means  would  be  pro- 
vided to  relieve  his  necessities.  But  from  whence  it  was  to  come,  or 
in  what  shape,  he  had  not  the  faintest  conception.  But  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  very  day  that  his  appropriation  was  handed  to  him,  his  faith 
had  began  to  waver,  and  he  was  almost  ready  to  give  up  in  despair. 
His  feelings  may  well  be  imagined  when  the  action  of  the  Committee 
was  made  known  to  him,  and  the  relief  which  he  had  elsewhere  sought 
in  vain  was  furnished  by  the  Merchants’  Fund. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  no  fancy  or  imaginary  sketches,  nor  are  they 
isolated  cases  selected  merely  for  the  purpose  of  operating  upon  your 
compassion,  or  of  laying  any  undue  claim  to  your  sympathy  and  sup- 
port. There  is  scarcely  one  upon  our  list  of  beneficiaries  whose  case 
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would  not  awaken  the  same  tender  emotions  of  pity  and  regard  for  this 
class  of  poor  and  unfortunate  gentlemen,  were  I to  lay  their  deplorable 
situations  before  you.  But  this  cannot  be  necessary,  nor  do  I wish  to 
trespass  further  upon  your  time,  as  I apprehend  the  statements  already 
made  are  sufficient  to  define  the  object  of  the  Society,  and  to  enable 
you  to  comprehend  at  least  some  of  its  practical  results. 

It  is  a satisfaction  to  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  the  names  con- 
tained on  our  list  are  excellent  and  deserving  men;  and  it  is  no  less 
gratifying  to  observe  that  in  cases  where  there  is  any  ability  left  for 
exertion,  no  effort  is  spared  on  the  part  of  these  respectable  gentlemen 
to  render  themselves  independent  of  the  aid  of  the  Society.  The  deli- 
cacy often  manifested  in  accepting  our  bounty,  and  the  gratitude  ex- 
pressed for  our  timely  assistance,  are  more  than  a sufficient  return  for 
the  efforts  put  forth  in  their  behalf.  It  is  not  the  pecuniary  relief 
alone  which  is  so  gratifying  to  their  feelings,  but  the  knowledge 
that  they  have  the  sympathy  and  respect  of  their  former  friends  and 
associates,  is  a solace  which  cheers  them  in  their  declining  years,  and 
sustains  them  under  their  accumulated  burdens. 

With  such  an  exhibition  of  blessings  upon  the  results  of  our  labors, 
is  it  not  enough  to  stimulate  us  all  to  increased  exertions  to  extend  its 
usefulness  ? Should  it  not  be  sufficient  to  induce  us  to  make  such 
sacrifices  of  our  time  and  means  as  are  commensurate  with  our  abilities  in 
administering  to  the  comforts  and  happiness  of  those  who  are  not  only 
oppressed  by  sickness  and  poverty,  but  who  are  often  unable  even  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  a famishing  family  ? I am  well  convinced,  sir,  that  if 
the  melancholy  condition  and  sufferings  of  those  highly  respectable  old 
gentlemen,  in  whose  behalf  we  plead,  were  more  extensively  known,  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  say  another  word.  The  only  reason,  in  my 
opinion,  why  this  Society  has  not  been  more  generally  supported  by 
our  merchants,  can  be  attributed  to  no  other  fact  than  that  its  exist- 
ence, much  less  its  noble  character  and  objects,  are  quite  unknown  to 
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a very  large  portion  of  our  community.  For,  if  such  were  not  the  case, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a response  to  its  appeal  for  an  acces- 
sion of  members  would  be  so  effectually  made  as  to  enable  the  mana- 
gers to  accomplish  their  plans  and  purposes  with  less  difficulty,  and  far 
more  satisfactory  results.  I have  too  high  an  estimation  of  the  humane 
and  charitable  character  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  to  suspect,  for  a 
moment,  that  they  could,  with  a knowledge  of  the  facts,  be  so  deaf  to 
the  demands  of  the  destitute  and  distressed,  or  so  heedless  to  their 
sufferings  and  wants,  as  not  to  come  cheerfully  to  their  assistance  with 
ready  and  liberal  hands. 

In  providing  for  our  own  comforts  and  enjoyments,  we  have  no  moral 
or  equitable  right  to  think  of  ourselves  and  families  alone, — we  should 
also  bestow  a thought  on  the  many  sleepless  nights,  the  anxious  cares, 
and  the  drooping  spirts  of  those  around  us,  who  have  nearly  finished 
their  long  but  honorable  pilgrimage  of  life,  with  nothing  in  their  brief 
future,  but  continued  troubles  and  cares.  Experience  teaches  us  all 
that  no  pleasure  is  half  enjoyed  unless  it  is  shared  with  others.  He 
who  lives  merely  for  himself  is  a stranger  to  true  and  perfect  happi- 
ness, for  it  is  an  unquestionable  truth  that  whilst  we  are  ministering 
to  the  joys  of  others  in  our  circle,  we  are  adding  to  and  securing  our 
own.  It  is  enjoined  upon  us  by  Divine  precept  to  “bear  one  another's 
burdens.”  Hence  it  is  our  most  positive  Christian  duty,  as  it  should 
be  one  of  our  highest  pleasures  to  fulfil  this  injunction  to  the  full 
measure  of  our  ability. 

I trust,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  benevolent  citizens,  in 
contrasting  their  own  happy  condition  with  those  aged  persons  who  are 
weighed  down  by  sorrow  and  affliction,  may  be  so  aroused  to  a sense  of 
their  duty,  as  to  enlist  their  feelings  in  such  a degree  as  to  insure 
the  entire  success  of  the  Merchants’  Fund.  Let  us  prove  our  grati- 
tude for  the  blessings  we  so  bountifully  enjoy,  by  renewed  pledges 
of  sympathy  for  those  who  are  denied  even  a bare  subsistence,  and 
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manifest  our  sincerity  by  a cordial  and  hearty  co-operation  with  those 
who  are  so  earnestly  laboring  to  contribute  some  little  solace  to  the 
remnant  of  days  of  our  suffering  brethren.  And  may  the  close  of  the 
present  year  find  the  list  of  membership  so  largely  augmented,  as  to 
relieve  the  Managers  from  the  unpleasant,  but  unavoidable,  necessity 
of  restricting  the  distribution  of  your  means  to  sums  so  entirely  inade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  the  beneficiaries. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ludwig  be  incorporated  with  the 
Annual  Report,  and  be  printed  with  the  proceedings  of  this  Meeting. 

An  election  for  Officers  and  Managers  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year 
was  then  held,  which  resulted  in  the  unanimous  election  of  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  : — 

PRESIDENT. 

JOHN  M.  ATWOOD. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

THOMAS  ROBINS, 

EDMUND  A.  SO  ODER. 

TREASURER. 

WILLIAM  C.  LUDWIG. 


SECRETARY. 

THOMAS  F.  BRADY. 

MANAGERS. 


John  M.  Atwood, 
Thomas  Robins, 
William  C.  Ludwig, 
Arthur  G.  Goffin, 
John  W.  Clagiiorn, 
James  C.  Hand, 

James  B.  McFarland, 
Charles  S.  Ogden, 
Thomas  F.  Brady, 
Edmund  A.  Souder, 


John  Mason, 

E.  C.  Knight, 
Samuel  E.  Stokes, 
A.  J.  Antelo, 
Marshall  Hill, 
William  Cummings, 
John  D.  Taylor, 
Edward  L.  Clark, 
John  Welsh, 

S.  Morris  Waln. 


FEBRUARY  1st,  1860. 


A large  and  intelligent  audience  assembled  on  Wednesday  Evening, 
February  1st,  in  the  Musical  Fund  Hall  to  participate  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Sixth  Anniversary  of  the  Merchants’  Fund. 

The  President  of  the  Association,  J.  M.  Atwood,  Escp,  presided. 

The  Annual  Report  was  read  by  Henry  D.  Siierrerd,  Esq. 

Speeches  were  delivered  by  G.  L.  Buzby,  Esq.,  Hon.  Joseph  R. 
Ingersoll  and  Rev.  Thomas  Brainerd,  D.  I).,  which  have  been 
printed  and  are  appended  to  this  Report. 

A full  orchestra  was  in  attendance  and  added  greatly  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  evening,  by  the  performance  of  some  choice  selections  of 


music. 


REMARKS  OF  MR.  GEORGE  L.  BUZ  BY. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

A more  interesting  report  than  the  one  we  have  just  listened  to, 
could  hardly  be  submitted  to  any  audience.  It  recites  the  charitable 
ministrations  of  the  Merchants’  Fund  Association,  in  quarters  where 
they  are  most  deeply  needed  and  most  gratefully  appreciated.  Our 
sympathies  are  irresistibly  drawn  toward  such  an  institution  as  this. 
Indeed  we  are  assembled  here  to-night,  that  we  may  be  favorably  im- 
pressed by  it.  It  is  hoped  that  many  may  be  induced  to  unite  with 
those  already  engaged  in  so  noble  a work. 

If  there  be  one  feature,  which  more  than  another,  characterizes  this 
Nineteenth  Century,  it  is  its  habit  and  spirit  of  co-operative  or  associated 
effort.  The  gigantic  enterprises  of  the  present  day  have  made  this  a ne- 
cessity. Science  has  freely  revealed  her  secrets  in  these  latter  years 
for  the  use  of  man.  She  has  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  his  possibili- 
ties, and  enabled  him  to  accomplish  many  things  which  formerly  he 
did  not  so  much  as  dream  of.  In  order,  however,  to  embody  in  prac- 
tical form  the  grand  conceptions  to  which  Science  has  given  birth,  great 
combinations  of  men  and  of  means  have  become  necessary.  Hence 
have  arisen  our  numerous  Stock  companies  by  whose  efforts,  our  various 
Railroads,  Steamships  and  Telegraphic  Lines  have  been  constructed. 
These  are  the  industrial  and  commercial  trophies  of  the  Nineteenth 
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Century.  They  are  splendid  examples  of  the  power  of  commerce  to 
apply  to  the  use  of  all  mankind,  the  inventions  and  discoveries  of 
the  scientific  few.  Although  now  so  familiar  to  us,  they  have  not  yet 
ceased  to  excite  our  wonder,  and  may  well  receive  our  passing  attention 
at  this  time,  as  well  for  their  own  merits,  as  for  the  illustrations  they 
afford  of  the  subject  we  have  in  hand. 

A few  years  ago,  travel  was  tedious  and  difficult.  We  committed 
our  persons  to  the  tardy  stage  coach,  and  our  merchandise  to  the  huge 
wagons  and  heavy  horses  then  in  use.  We  crept  slowly  over  the  plains, 
or  laboured  up  the  mountain,  or  followed  the  circuitous  course  of  the 
valleys,  on  the  way  to  our  destination.  Then  weeks  and  months  were 
consumed,  where  hours  and  days  now  suffice.  Now  we  have  taken  into 
our  service  the  Locomotive,  that  wonderful  product  of  mechanical  in- 
genuity. We  no  longer  creep  over  the  ground  The  Locomotive  devours 
space.  It  spurns  obstacles.  It  no  longer  turns  aside  even  for  the  moun- 
tain. It  plunges  into  the  very  heart  of  the  everlasting  hills,  and  utters 
its  defiant  snort,  as  it  rushes  with  its  burden  through  their  stony  sides. 
Whether  moving  along  in  stately  grandeur,  with  many  a laden  car  in  its 
train,  or  dashing  forward  with  impetuous  speed,  we  cannot  withhold  our 
admiration  from  this  powerful  but  docile  slave  of  man.  As  it  courses  up 
and  down  through  the  earth,  it  daily  intermingles  men  with  men,  and 
by  genial  contact,  removes  the  asperities  of  their  prejudices.  It  thus 
induces  uniformity  of  thought  and  feeling  in  widely  diffused  popula- 
tions. Of  all  the  inanimate  instrumentalities  employed  by  man,  there 
is  perhaps  none  more  efficient  in  binding  together  the  East  and  the 
West,  and  the  North  and  the  South.  And  if  the  Locomotive  ply  to 
and  fro,  like  a huge  shuttle,  weaving  in  the  loom  of  destiny  the  bonds 
of  an  indissoluble  sisterhood  among  this  great  confederacy  of  American 
States,  is  not  some  acknowledgement  due  to  Commerce,  which  called 
into  existence  and  perfected  this  mighty  instrument? 

A few  years  ago,  when  we  went  upon  the  seas,  we  embarked  in  the 
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imperfect  sailing  ships,  of  the  time.  These  were  inferior  in  size,  in 
construction  and  in  accommodation.  They  were  feeble  and  illy  qualified 
to  wrestle  with  wind  and  wave.  They  sometimes  drifted  helplessly  for 
months,  seeking  in  vain  the  wished  for  port.  Now,  the  Steamship  rides 
the  proud  mistress  of  the  seas.  Animated  as  it  were  by  a principle  of 
life,  she  presses  onward  to  her  haven.  Neither  wind  nor  current, 
scarcely  the  power  of  the  storm  itself,  can  deflect  her  from  her  course. 
So  sure  is  she  in  her  strength,  so  steadfast  in  purpose,  that  we  calculate 
to  an  hour,  the  time  of  her  passage  across  great  Oceans  from  Continent 
to  Continent. 

Perhaps  Mr.  President,  I may  be  permitted  here  to  express  the  hope, 
that  our  own  port  of  Philadelphia  may  soon  be  graced  by  the  presence 
of  more  of  these  splendid  vehicles  of  Commerce  than  we  now  possess. 
Philadelphia  has  distinguished  herself  in  many  an  effort  of  enterprise. 
It  has  become  customary  of  late  in  some  quarters  to  decry  Philadel- 
phians for  their  supposed  want  of  commercial  activity.  Whilst  a pun- 
gent rebuke  may  be  occasionally  administered,  with  propriety  and  ef- 
fect, it  seems  proper  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  that  the  wholesale 
condemnation  with  which  we  have  been  so  frequently  visited,  should 
itself  be  rebuked.  If  Philadelphia  has  not  hitherto  developed  her 
Maritime  Commerce  to  the  extent,  we  could  have  wished,  she  has  at 
least  achieved  a splendid  success  in  her  Manufactures.  In  these,  she 
enjoys  an  unrivalled  supremacy  upon  this  Continent.  On  every  side 
are  seen  her  factories,  within  whose  walls  the  crude  materials  of  nature 
are  continually  converted  into  new  forms  of  elegance  and  usefulness. 
In  railroad  construction  our  City  and  State  are  inferior  to  no  others  in 
the  Union.  We  have  thrown  our  iron  lines  far  back  into  the  interior, 
and  upon  their  tracks  have  brought  the  cereal  treasures  of  the  West 
within  our  city  walls.  We  have  endowed  our  railroads  munificently 
with  rolling  stock.  Shall  we  not  place  upon  our  waters,  the  vehicles 
which  shall  bear  away  those  cereal  treasures  to  other  countries  ? Our 


lines  of  transportation  can  never  be  complete,  until  by  tbe  combined 
agency  of  the  railroad  and  the  steamship,  they  shall  stretch  from  the  foot 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  shores  of  the  Continents  of  the  Old 
World. 

The  last  of  the  trinity  of  commercial  wonders,  which  more  particu- 
larly adorn  this  age,  is  the  Electric  Telegraph.  A few  years  ago  the 
transmission  of  intelligence  from  city  to  city  and  from  country  to 
country  could  only  be  effected  by  means  of  the  mail  coach,  or  the  im- 
perfect sailing  ship  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  Then  matters 
of  life  and  death  might  be  transpiring  at  one  point,  whose  knowledge 
was  to  the  last  degree  important  to  the  resident  of  some  distant  place. 
The  letter  which  contained  the  momentous  information  was  deposited 
in  the  same  mail  bag  with  the  trivial  missives  of  pleasure  and  folly,  and 
could  travel  no  faster.  When  at  last  the  intelligence  was  received,  it 
came  too  late.  The  catastrophe  had  occurred  ; the  blow  had  fallen ; 
exertion  could  not  avail ; there  was  no  room  for  hope.  How  is  all  this 
now  changed ! Now,  the  thought  of  man  flashes  along  the  electric 
wire  with  the  instantaneousness  of  light.  It  passes  in  a moment  from 
city  to  city.  It  leaps  across  Continents.  It  flies  through  the  waters 
of  deep  seas. 

The  Electric  Telegraph  is  one  of  the  sublimest  achievements  of  in- 
tellectual audacity.  The  Locomotive  and  Steamship  convey  our  per- 
sons and  our  property,  but  our  very  minds  are  borne  along  upon  the 
magic  thread  of  the  Telegraph.  It  realizes  Shakspeare’s  fairy  conceit 
of  putting  a girdle  round  about  the  earth  in  forty  minutes. 

But  splendid  as  are  these  examples  of  co-operative  effort,  and  of  the 
power  of  commerce  to  embody  in  great  and  useful  forms,  the  discoveries 
of  Science,  they  are  nevertheless  not  in  the  noblest  style  of  co-operative 
effort,  nor  are  they  the  crowning  glories  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Many  an  empire  of  old  achieved  a splendid  outward  civilization. 
Great  highways  have  been  constructed  by  ancient  States^  whose  re- 
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mains  challenge  our  admiration  at  the  present  day.  Great  Canals  were 
planned  and  dug.  This  very  canal  of  Suez,  which  now  so  much  en- 
gages the  attention  of  Europe,  had  its  prototype  in  plan  and  execution 
long  before  the  Christian  Era.  Ancient  cities  of  massive  magnificence 
were  built,  from  whose  ruins  we  now  exhume  relics  of  Art,  which  show 
to  what  extent  the  outward  culture  of  the  mind,  if  I may  he  permitted 
that  expression,  was  carried  in  those  early  days.  And  yet,  with  all 
this  pomp  and  pride  of  external  splendor,  were  associated  gloomy  super- 
stition, deep  moral  barbarism  and  inhuman  laws.  It  has  been  reserved 
for  these  latter  years,  in  which  Christianity  is  bringing  forth  the  fruits 
whose  seed  has  been  sown  through  so  many  ages,  to  achieve  higher 
forms  of  co-operative  effort  and  of  moral  developement.  Now  we  begin 
to  feel  that  each  of  us  is  in  our  degree  responsible  for  the  social  con- 
ditions which  prevail  around  us.  Now  we  begin  to  admit,  that  the 
welfare  of  each  is  the  welfare  of  all.  Now  we  know,  that  those  com- 
munities shall  be  most  permanent  and  happy,  whose  institutions  con- 
form most  closely  to  the  Divine  precept  “to  love  our  neighbor  as  our- 
selves.” 

Philadelphia  may  contemplate  with  reasonable  satisfaction,  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  her  own  citizens  in  behalf  of  the  sacred  cause  of 
charity.  We  look  with  pleasure  upon  our  asylums  for  the  blind, 
and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb — upon  our  homes  for  aged  widows  and 
friendless  children — upon  our  school  for  the  training  of  idiotic  and 
feeble  minded  children,  and  upon  the  noble  buildings  and  grounds 
across  the  Schuylkill,  devoted  to  the  recovery  of  the  unfortunate  in- 
sane. We  will  not  enumerate  the  institutions  of  Philadelphia  in  detail; 
we  will  only  add  that  a few  years  since,  some  gentlemen,  whose  concep- 
tions on  this  subject  were  honorable  alike  to  their  heads  and  to  their 
hearts,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Merchants’  Fund  Association,  whose 
Sixth  Anniversary,  we  this  night  celebrate. 

And  why  should  provision  be  made  for  merchants  as  a class  among 
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the  charitable  institutions  of  the  day?  The  answer  is  direct  and  ob- 
vious. Because  mercantile  life  is  invested  with  peculiar  perils,  whether 
in  youth  or  age.  When  young,  the  merchant  labors  under  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  inexperience.  He  has  much  to  learn,  before  he  can 
properly  estimate  his  own  strength,  or  that  of  his  fellow  men.  He  is 
beset  by  the  snares,  which  always  encompass  the  path  of  youth,  and  is 
liable  to  be  led  astray  by  the  dreams  of  his  undisciplined  imagination. 
When  he  shall  have  surmounted  these  perils,  and  attained  to  riper 
years,  his  more  matured  powers  lead  him  into  enterprises  of  greater 
magnitude,  and  of  proportionate  risk.  Thus  he  lives  in  an  atmosphere 
of  hazard.  Consider  the  office  of  the  merchant.  He  is  the  distributor 
of  the  products  of  man’s  labor  and  of  the  earth’s  bounty.  He  is  con- 
tinually engaged  in  solving  the  great  problem  of  supply  and  demand. 
To  do  this  with  barely  approximative  accuracy,  he  taxes  every  depart- 
ment of  knowledge.  He  acquaints  himself  with  the  capacities  of  every 
soil  and  climate — with  the  commercial  regulations  of  every  country — 
with  the  charges  of  every  port — with  the  manners  and  customs  of  every 
land,  and  even  with  the  various  religions  of  the  world.  It  is  for  the 
merchant  that  statistics  are  compiled.  And  when  all  this  mass  of  in- 
formation shall  have  been  submitted  to  him,  he  must  apply  to  it  the 
corrective  analysis  of  his  own  experienced  sagacity.  He  must  sift  the 
false  from  the  true,  and  retain  the  latter  only.  How  often  must  he  err 
in  this  attempt  ? He  cannot  be  every  where  in  person,  nor  see  every 
thing  with  his  own  eyes.  And  even  when  his  information  shall  have 
been  accurate,  and  the  plans  he  bases  upon  it,  sound,  months,  some- 
times years  must  elapse,  before  those  plans  can  be  matured  and  consum- 
mated. Meanwhile,  how  many  accidents  may  occur,  to  defeat  his 
hopes ! The  human  agents  on  whom  he  relied  for  the  execution  of 
his  purposes,  may  die ; disastrous  fluctuations  in  markets  may  baffle 
his  calculations ; his  ships  may  founder  at  sea  j revolutions  in  govern- 
ment may  happen  in  the  countries  with  which  he  trades,  and  conse- 


quent  disturbances  ruinously  involve  his  property.  To  all  these  forms 
of  difficulty  the  merchant  is  liable.  His  best  efforts  too  often  result  in 
failure,  for  human  foresight,  however  shrewd,  is  very  limited. 

You  say,  when  ruin  comes  upon  him,  that  he  has  met  the  fate  of  a 
speculator ; that  inasmuch  as  he  would  have  applied  to  his  own  exclu- 
sive use,  the  profits  of  his  speculations,  if  such  had  accrued,  that  there- 
fore he  should  assume  the  losses  as  well,  and  the  community  have  as 
little  need  to  be  concerned  for  him  in  the  one  case  as  the  other.  We 
are,  however,  prompt  to  commend  the  man  of  enterprise,  who  dares  to 
encounter  risk  for  the  sake  of  probable,  ultimate  good  to  himself  and 
others.  Yet  enterprise  is  only  another  name  for  speculation.  We 
would  not  commend  the  mere  gambler,  whether  in  the  counting  room 
or  at  the  card  table.  We  would  only  invoke  a generous  criticism  of  a 
profession,  which  is  indispensable  among  civilized  men,  whilst  full  of 
peril  to  its  own  followers. 

Nor  are  the  speculations  of  the  merchant  necessarily  pernicious  to  the 
community,  even  when  ruinous  to  himself.  If  he  import  breadstuff's 
to  supply  a deficiency  in  the  harvests  of  his  own  country,  and  miscal- 
culating that  deficiency  be  ruined  by  the  fall  in  price,  we  who  thereby 
live  on  cheaper  bread,  have  certaimly  no  good  reason  to  jeer  at  his  re- 
verses. Nor  if  his  too  sanguine  hopes  lead  him  to  invest  beyond  the 
point  of  safety  in  railroad  and  kindred  enterprises,  have  we  a better 
right,  whilst  enjoying  the  fruits  of  exertions,  which  cost  him  so  dearly, 
to  turn  away  with  flippant  levity  from  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes. 

We  have  not  yet  said  enough  justly  to  illustrate  the  character  and 
career  of  the  merchant.  We  trace  his  presence  back  to  the  dawn  of 
civilization.  The  savage  is  not  a merchant,  but  no  sooner  shall  he 
abandon  the  chase,  and  seek  to  make  proper  provision  for  the  future — 
in  short,  no  sooner  shall  he  begin  to  assume  the  spirit  of  civilized  life, 
than  he  shall  become  a trader.  His  rude  village  shall  become  a trad- 
ing post ; that  trading  post  shall  expand  into  a town ; that  town  into  a 
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city;  that  city  perhaps  into  a metropolis.  It  is  the  merchant  who 
builds  cities  and  founds  empires.  We  find  him  planting  his  ware- 
houses on  the  banks  of  every  navigable  stream,  and  around  the  margins 
of  every  sea.  In  the  earliest,  as  in  the  present  time,  he  has  apprecia- 
ted the  value  of  great  water  courses  in  providing  him  an  easy  access  to 
vast  interior  regions  of  country,  and  a convenient  outlet  to  other  por- 
tions of  the  world.  The  waters  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  reflected 
the  palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  as  those  of  the  Seine  and  the 
Thames  now  reflect  the  buildings  of  Paris  and  London.  Around  the 
classic  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  have  in  all  ages  been  grouped  com- 
mercial States,  which  have  moulded  the  civilization,  the  religion,  the 
literature,  the  language  and  the  arts  of  mankind.  Who  has  not  heard 
from  his  boyhood  of  Tyre,  whose  merchants  were  princes;  who  sent  her 
caravans  into  interior  Asia,  to  bring  thence  its  spices,  gums  and  preci- 
ous stones ; who  sent  her  fleets  westward  upon  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean,  to  plant  her  colonies  upon  the  shores  of  distant  Spain ; 
or  passing  thence  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  to  visit  the 
coast  of  savage  Britain  ? Who  has  not  dwelt  with  interest  upon  the 
fate  of  Carthage,  or  mused  upon  the  commercial  splendor  of  Alexan- 
dria? May  we  not  include  in  this  catalogue  of  commercial  States, 
Rome  herself?  for  even  that  great  nursery  of  soldiers  and  of  war,  could 
not  dispense  with  merchants  and  their  trade.  As  we  come  down  to 
later  ages,  history  repeats  itself  under  other  names.  Venice  and  Genoa; 
Florence  and  Pisa  rise  before  us.  The  Art  traditions,  the  historic 
memories,  and  the  commercial  dignity  of  these  great  States,  invest  them 
with  unfading  interest.  And  still  the  basin  of  the  Mediteranean  sus- 
tains, upon  its  bosom  a mighty  commerce.  Basking  under  the  sun  of 
its  happy  climate,  and  centrally  located,  to  speak  in  mercantile  phrase, 
it  must  ever  be  the  resort  of  the  shipping  of  all  the  world. 

We  might  pass  from  the  rivers  and  seas  of  the  Old  World,  to  the 
rivers  and  lakes  of  the  New.  We  might  trace  the  rising  splendors  of 
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our  own  cities,  but  we  forbear.  W e will  but  quote  the  cities  of  the 
world  in  ^mass  to  prove  the  intimate  alliance  that  exists  between 
Commerce  and  the  Arts.  The  city  is  the  depot  of  the  merchant. 
Within  its  walls,  are  found  the  high  priests  of  Traffic;  its  streets  are 
lined  with  the  palaces  of  trade ; in  it,  are  the  homes  of  the  great  money 
changers;  and  into  it,  as  into  a great  reservoir,  flow  streams  of  wealth 
from  every  quarter.  Its  aggregated  wealth  attracts  thither  whatever 
is  beautiful  and  rare  in  Nature  and  Art  throughout  the  world.  Upon 
the  study  of  the  materials  thus  acquired,  arise  Schools  of  Art,  in  which 
young  genius  is  nurtured  into  vigorous  maturity.  Some  of  the  most 
munificent  patrons  of  Art  have  always  been  found  in  the  ranks  of  mer- 
cantile men.  Never  indeed  shall  the  merchant  expand  to  his  full 
stature,  until  he  shall  have  blended  the  finest  culture  with  his  strong 
utilitarian  sense. 

The  merchant  founds  empires.  His  cities  are  the  nuclei  around 
which  empires  grow.  The  prosperity  of  the  city  reflects  that  of  the 
surrounding  region.  The  one  is  the  measure  of  the  other.  We  know, 
that  it  is  a common  saying,  that  the  merchant  is  a mere  exchanger; 
that  the  producer  is  all  in  all.  But  would  the  producer  tax  his  fields  to  the 
utmost,  when  no  demand  should  exist  for  his  crops  beyond  the  immedi- 
ate wants  of  his  own  family,  or  those  of  the  adjacent  neighborhood? 
Clearly,  not  It  is  the  presence  of  the  merchant,  who  ever  stands  be- 
side him,  ready  to  purchase  his  surplus,  however  great,  and  scatter  it 
through  the  world,  that  incites  the  farmer  to  his  unremitting  toil.  The 
merchant  is  the  executive  agent  of  the  producer,  without  whom,  the 
latter  would  be  shorn  of  more  than  half  his  strength. 

The  merchant  lends  stability  to  the  empires  which  he  founds.  A 
firm  governmental  administration,  a fixed  social  order,  an  established 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  property,  are  indispensable  requisites  in 
any  community  in  which  he  lives,  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  his 
operations.  Where  these  have  not  yet  been  confirmed  in  youthful 
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States,  the  merchant  seeks  to  strengthen  them ■ where  they  are  tem- 
porarily obscured  or  lost,  he  seeks  to  reproduce  them  j where  they 
are  irrecoverably  gone,  he  flees  from  the  community  cursed  by  the  want 
of  them.  He  is  the  inexorable  foe  to  civil  disorders  and  misrule.  It 
is  his  beneficent  mission  to  build  up,  not  to  pull  down  and  destroy. 
He  neither  prates  nor  plots  rebellion  or  disunion.  His  interests  are 
insepai’ably  connected  with  the  stability  and  permanence  of  the  State. 
He  and  his  fellows  are  the  pillars,  which  support  the  imposing  edifice 
of  the  commonwealth.  No  frantic  demagogue  shall  lay  his  sacrilegious 
hands  upon  its  glories,  and  bring  down  its  roof  in  ruin  upon  the 
heads  of  those  it  so  long  had  sheltered,  until  he  shall  have  first  laid 
those  pillars  in  the  dust. 

But  whilst  conservative,  the  merchant  loves  freedom.  The  vexatious 
exactions  and  interferences  of  grinding  tyrannies  embarrass  and  impov- 
erish him.  If  he  demand  that  fixity  in  the  elements  of  government  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  as  affording  him  a moral  fulcrum  on 
which  to  plant  the  lever  of  his  enterprise,  he  still  requires  the  liberty  to 
make  that  lever  just  so  long  as  he  himself  shall  choose,  and  to  ply  with 
it  in  whatsoever  direction  he  will.  We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  merchant’s 
love  of  freedom,  before  an  audience,  in  whose  memories  the  names  of 
John  Hancock  and  Robert  Morris  find  a welcome  resting  place. 

We  feel  that  we  cannot  close  this  hasty  sketch  of  the  offices  of  the 
merchant,  without  dwelling  for  a moment  upon  the  relation  he  holds 
to  our  blessed  Christianity.  The  merchant  is  the  pioneer  of  the  Gos- 
pel. He  makes  the  crooked  paths  straight,  the  rough  places  smooth 
before  its  advancing  march  and  dominion.  Not  unto  man  do  we  as- 
cribe the  praise,  but  unto  Him  who  has  made  man  in  his  capacity  of 
merchant,  the  herald  of  Salvation.  If  violence  and  wrong  sometimes 
follow  in  the  path  of  commerce,  the  peaceful  Gospel  also  attends  her 
progress,  seeking  to  efface  these  miseries. 

A career  so  comprehensive,  embracing  the  whole  earth  as  the 
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theatre  of  its  operations,  and  involving  every  form  of  human  effort,  is 
peculiarly  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Hence  arise  Associa- 
tions like  this  of  the  Merchants’  Fund.  Is  it  not  a touching  feature 
of  this  Institution,  that  it  especially  applies  its  means  to  the  relief  of 
aged,  indigent  merchants  ? A man  stricken  down  in  his  prime  by  the 
blows  of  misfortune,  while  his  energies  are  yet  unimpaired,  and  success 
may  still  await  him  in  the  future,  is  a sorrowful  sight.  It  moves  our 
pity,  and  our  hearts  instinctively  yearn  to  relieve  him.  But  when 
those  blows  fall  upon  the  bare  and  defenceless  head  of  age,  blessed  in- 
deed is  the  charity  which  wards  them  off,  or  lessens  their  violence. 
When  the  energies  of  mind  and  body  are  all  gone,  never  more  to  he 
renewed  this  side  the  grave;  when  the  hand  which  once  gave  so 
munificently,  is  itself  outstretched  to  supplicate  our  aid,  shall  we  turn 
coldly  away  from  the  appeal,  and  refuse  the  little  help  that  aged  frame 
implores  ? Shall  we  not  rather  feel  impelled  to  fill  that  trembling- 
palm  ? Shall  we  not  rather  seek  to  dispel  the  chill  torpor  of  despair, 
which  is  fast  freezing  out  the  little  life  that  yet  remains  ? Surely,  if 
it  ever  be  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  we  shall  find  the  ex- 
emplification in  a case  like  this.  Surely,  here  is  one  of  the  divinest 
fields  for  charity.  What  man  of  common  sensibilities  will  refuse  to 
to  enter  it  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  this  Association,  when  the  in- 
vitation extended  to  him,  is  enforced  by  the  pathetic  incidents  recorded 
in  its  Report?  Who  would  not  wish  to  have  his  own  soul  borne  up 
before  the  Great  J udge  of  all  upon  the  thankful  prayers  of  these  aged 
sufferers,  whose  miseries  he  had  himself  contributed  to  relieve  ? Let 
us  then  avail  ourselves  practically  of  the  opportunity  now  afforded  us, 
of  doing  something  in  so  good  a work.  Let  us  throw  our  own  mite 
into  the  treasury  of  the  Merchants’  Fund.  No  man  in  mercantile  life 
should  hesitate  to  become  a member  of  this  Association.  It  should  be 
his  pleasure  and  his  pride  to  be  a co-worker  in  so  sacred  a cause. 


REMARKS  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  R.  INGERSOLL. 


This  Society  was  formed  with  motives  so  pure  that  it  could,  scarcely 
fail  to  meet  with  approval  and  encoui’agement.  Its  efforts  were  so 
well  directed,  that  it  went  at  an  early  moment  into  practical  exercise. 
Its  benevolent  aims  invited  and  received  the  concurrence  of  warm  sup- 
porters. Its  actual  doings  during  a comparatively  brief  history  have 
entitled  it  to  the  fullest  confidence.  Its  friends  and  founders,  while 
watching  its  interests  with  some  anxiety,  trust  that  its  progress  will  be 
as  prosperous,  its  enlargement  as  certain,  and  its  continuance  as  last- 
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ing,  as  its  beginning  was  promising.  The  present  condition,  although 
not  giving  relief  to  very  numerous  individuals,  o'r  as  well  supplied 
with  funds  as  might  give  scope  to  the  largest  desires  of  benevolence,  is 
attended  with  much  positive  good.  Benefactors  and  beneficiaries  have 
alike  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  success  thus  far  of  a plan,  which, 
however  generous  and  well  conceived  in  design,  and  however  valuable 
in  maturity,  must  have  been  regarded  in  its  infancy  as  somewhat  of  an 
experiment. 

Public  annual  meetings  are  held  regularly.  These,  it  is  believed, 
will  make  manifest  to  patrons  and  friends,  and  indeed  to  all  who  wit- 
ness them,  the  happy  workings  of  a carefully  prepared  and  conducted 
system  of  benevolence,  highly  practical  in  its  uses.  It  will  he  seen  by 
all,  that  sympathy,  on  the  part  of  persons  in  prosperity  of  the  same 


class  with,  those  who  are  relieved,  and  from  others  whose  pursuits  may 
he  different  but  whose  sensibilities  are  the  same,  cannot  be  more  justly 
indulged;  and  that  a charity  which  is  the  offspring  of  principle  and 
kindness  in  perfect  union,  cannot  well  be  more  wisely  and  faithfully 
endowed. 

The  parties  for  whom  assistance  is  sought  are  such  as  having  toiled 
through  the  better  portions  of  their  natural  or  business  lives,  when 
their  days  were  bright  and  their  hands  strong,  with  perhaps  alternate 
success  and  disappointment — now  advancing  and  now  retreating — with 
gain  as  they  thought  to-day,  and  loss  as  they  feared  to-morrow — have 
at  length  reached  a period  without  farther  changes  of  condition. 
Their  labors  have  become  no  longer  fruitful  in  any  possibility;  schemes 
and  enterprises  of  every  kind  have  failed,  and  designs  the  best  con- 
certed in  appearance  and  plausible,  are  broken  to  pieces  and  can  never 
be  renewed.  Even  the  faculties  which  had  given  birth  to  dazzling- 
speculations,  are  exhausted — with  all  the  material  means  of  speculation 
itself.  They  who  prided  themselves  in  the  strength  and  boldness  of 
the  one,  and  relied  on  the  rich  stores  of  the  other,  are  left  without 
even  the  moderate  rewards  of  the  humblest  employment,  their  hands 
enfeebled  and  their  hopes  extinguished,  to  suffer  the  cravings  of 
poverty  and  indigence,  rendered  often  doubly  bitter  by  the  wasting- 
tortures  of  disease  and  the  decrepitude  of  old  age. 

Relief  to  such,  who  are  known  to  have  been  once  strong  in  their 
own  resources,  strangers  to  want,  and  disdaining  to  fear  the  possibility 
of  it,  but  now  utterly  prostrate,  should  be  administered  wTith  no  sparing 
hand.  They  are  not  only  entitled  to  receive  it,  but  in  doing  so  they 
must  be  treated  with  a delicacy  beyond  the  habits  of  ordinary  charity. 
It  must  come  like  the  whisperings  of  a tranquil  conscience,  in  a 
still,  small  voice,  unheard  except  by  the  sufferers  themselves.  It  is 
considered  due  to  their  fallen  state,  and  to  the  painful  consciousness  of 
what  they  formerly  have  been,  that  the  knowledge  of  their  necessities, 


and  especially  of  the  humiliating  fact  that  their  afflictions  are  soothed 
and  lessened  by  the  hands  of  strangers,  should  be  confined  to  the 
immediate  givers,  and  the  afflicted  receivers  of  the  gifts. 

The  class  of  persons  for  whose  aid  the  Association  was  formed  is 
understood  by  all  of  us,  from  the  name  it  bears,  from  the  Reports 
which  are  from  time  to  time  presented  of  its  condition,  and  from  the  in- 
vitation which  has  brought  this  assembly  together.  “ The  Merchants’ 
Fund,”  is  the  title  of  the  charity.  The  President’s  Report  states  the 
condition  of  the  Society,  its  progress  and  its  hopes,  the  numbers  of  its 
patrons,  and  of  those  who  are  cheered  by  their  benevolence.  The 
account  of  the  Treasurer  indicates  that  the  contributions  although 
kindly  given,  are  less  than  what  a community  of  known  benevolence 
would  like  to  see  reflected  of  itself.  The  official  report  regrets  that 
the  permanent  fund  is  inconsiderable  in  a city  abounding  in  liberality 
and  wealth.  Through  these  means  appeals  are  made  for  concurrence 
and  assistance.  They  are  made  in  particular,  naturally  to  a class  of 
men  numerous  and  powerful  in  effect  beyond  all  others  in  a place  like 
this,  where  the  population  is  large  and  business  is  successfully  carried 
on.  They  are  made  with  earnest  hopes  for  a liberality  of  which  all  will 
be  proud,  and  with  a continued  pledge  for  the  delicacy  of  its  dis- 
bursement. This  is  strongly  enforced  by  the  fact  stated  in  the  Report 
which  we  have  just  now  heard.  It  is  there  declared  that  in  no  instance 
has  a gentleman  receiving  regular  aid  applied  directly  or  indirectly  for 
it.  It  has  been  extended  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  Committee 
upon  their  own  knowledge  or  at  the  suggestion  of  those  who  had 
witnessed  the  destitution  of  the  parties  and  the  unavailing  efforts  they 
had  made  for  their  own  support.  We  are  assured  that  “there  is  not 
only  no  public  exposure,  but  there  is  no  record  on  the  minutes  of  the 
Board  of  the  names  of  the  beneficiaries,  either  of  those  who  have 
passed  away,  or  of  those  who  are  now  enjoying  its  bounty.” 

Merchants  appear  in  every  variety  of  form  and  substance  and  spirit 
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of  dealing.  Men,  whose  occupations  consist  in  purchase  and  sale, 
abound  among  us ; and  it  may  be  said  without  a boast  that  they  have 
no  where  a higher  or  more  richly  deserved  character  for  integrity ; 
and  that  as  a body  of  men  they  are  justly  chargeable  with  no  irregu- 
larities. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  traders  from  a distance  place  especial 
reliance  in  the  fair  dealing  of  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  and 
impute  to  them  only  the  reproach,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  of  injus- 
tice to  themselves  in  habits  of  excessive  modesty,  failing  to  put  forth 
like  others  their  merits  and  their  claims.  Every  one  may  be  regarded 
as  in  part  a merchant,  for  he  buys  if  he  does  not  sell ; and  although  he 
may  not  engage  in  actual  traffic,  he  gives  encouragement  by  his  de- 
mands and  punctual  payments,  to  sufficient  and  never-ceasing  supply. 
From  persons  who  are  so  worthy  of  their  name  and  so  creditable  to 
their  country  as  the  business  men  of  our  city,  there  is  one  great 
demonstration  that  may  be  expected  still,  under  the  promptings 
of  generous  and  patriotic  spirits.  The  truth  cannot  be  disguised 
and  must  not  be  concealed,  or  upon  any  occasion  forgotten  or  over- 
looked, that  the  good  fame  of  the  republic  is  assailed  on  the  right 
hand  and  the  left,  and  that  not  only  its  prosperity  but  its  very  exist- 
ence is  boldly  threatened.  From  the  North  and  from  the  South,  a 
croaking  voice  is  heard,  in  echo  to  the  announced  calamity,  and  echo’d 
too,  not  always  with  regret,  but  with  frequent  satisfaction  : a voice  not 
of  warning  but  of  invitation,  not  of  caution  and  delay,  of  reason  and 
reflection  and  friendship  and  brotherhood,  but  of  passionate  and  pro- 
voking desire  to  precipitate  the  evil.  In  this  our  midway  and  self- 
sustaining  home,  where  nothing  is  wished  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  good  of  all,  and  nothing  is  rebuked  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  own 
proper  notice,  may  not  our  merchants  rise  as  their  fathers  rose,  at  a 
time  of  early  trial,  in  the  majesty  of  what  becomes  them  as  citizens 
and  patriots,  and  assert,  defend  and  maintain,  for  themselves,  for  their 
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self-deluding  and  excited  countrymen,  throughout  the  land,  and  for 
generations  yet  unborn  a lasting  and  a prosperous  union ! 

The  callings  of  merchants  are  not  only  such  as  suggest  and  lead  to 
profitable  employments  for  themselves,  but  inspire  energy  and  intelli- 
gence, and  invite  from  other  quarters  opportunities  for  gain.  Nothing 
can  be  more  brilliant  than  the  career  of  a successful  merchant.  It  has 
all  the  ingredients  of  enjoyment  in  possession  and  prospect,  including 
the  perpetual  charms  of  novelty  and  hope.  The  treasures  of  the  world 
are  open  to  his  aspiring  thoughts.  His  wide  horizon  is  almost  with- 
out a cloud.  If  wise  and  watchful  he  feels  as  if  he  could  make  them  all 
his  own.  Yet  this  magic  ptrospect,  this  day-dream  of  more  then  fan- 
cied felicity,  may  be  in  its  development  as  deceptive  as  it  is  alluring, 
for  none  can  command  his  fate.  In  a sad  reverse  of  things  clouds 
and  darkness  may  cover  all  that  is  imaginary  and  prospective  in  his 
clear  sky,  a night  of  gloom  may  come,  shrouding  both  present  enjoy- 
ment and  future  hope,  and  bitterness  and  misery  may  be  more  than 
commensurate.  Even  in  this  extremity,  relief  provided  by  the  con- 
siderate kindness  of  the  “ Merchants’  Fund”  may  be  at  hand.  Relief 
not  always  limited  to  the  individual  himself.  Its  balmy  influences  have 
been  extended  to  others  who  maybe  identified  with  him  in  poverty  and 
affliction.  With  the  feeble  and  fallen  merchant,  an  affectionate  self- 
sacrificing  daughter  has  been  found  earning  by  her  humble  labor  a 
pittance  of  daily  bread  for  a father  bowed  down  with  age  and  infirmity, 
and  a family  stricken  with  disease  and  helplessness.  Charity  there 
bestowed  is  twice  blessed.  It  smooths  the  path  of  honest  suffering  to 
the  grave ; and  it  relieves  the  pure  feelings  of  filial  piety,  from  a con- 
scious necessity  for  cheerful  but  unaccustomed  and  almost  despairing 
drudgery. 

It  is  painful  to  reflect,  and  the  best  observation  leads  to  the  belief, 
that  more  than  one-half  of  those  who  enter  upon  a mercantile  course, 
have  at  some  period  failed.  An  eminent  practical  observer  placed  the 
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number  at  seventy-five  in  a hundred.  Success  may  excite  too  much 
failure,  even  when  partial,  may  create  despondency ; and  indifference 
may  produce  sloth.  Too  much  excitement  drives  boldness  to  excess, 
and  excess  is  made  up  of  hazard,  exposure,  rashness  and  folly.  Despair 
is  wretchedness;  and  yet  it  reluctantly,  if  at  all,  acknowledges  error 
and  fault  as  the  causes  of  loss,  and  avoids  self-condemnation  by  an  idle 
sophistry  which  ingeniously  disguising  the  truth  would  saddle  fortune 
with  its  own  guilt;  but  it  disarms  and  disqualifies  for  exertion,  ties  the 
strong  hand,  unnerves  the  manly  arm,  prostrates  every  faculty  of  body 
and  of  mind,  and  humiliates  the  whole  man,  who  becomes  unable  to 
exest  himself  by  the  false  self-persuasion  that  he  is  so  already.  To  the 
indifferent,  nothing  scarcely  of  good  can  come.  Success,  by  whatever 
name,  is  apt  to  be  a coy  and  often  reluctant  mistress,  and  not  to  he 
won  unsought  and  unsolicited.  We  are  told  of  the  laboring  effects  of 
idleness.  It  is  at  all  times  more  irksome  than  work,  and  far  less  esti- 
mable. Active  and  constant  exercise  is  necessary  for  the  mind  as  well 
as  the  body.  A wise  physician  never  prescribes  sloth.  It  is  talents 
and  activity  that  are  crowned  with  prosperity.  Industry  and  integrity 
have  their  reward.  Difficulties  may,  for  the  most  part,  by  energy  be 
overcome. 

If  from  any  merit,  the  merchant’s  labor  meets  with  a successful  end, 
and  wealth  unites  with  other  rewards  to  crown  his  exertions,  it  may  at 
least  be  doubtful  whether  riches  are  a certain  good.  If  not  themselves 
exactly  the  reverse,  they  surround  the  possessor  of  them  with  many 
dangers ; and  he  should  not  regret,  if  the  wings  with  which  they  are 
said  to  be  provided  were  to  fly  with  half  of  them  away.  A great 
philosopher  of  the  old  classic  world  compares  gold  and  virtue  to  two 
weights  in  a balance,  one  of  which  cannot  rise  unless  the  other  sinks. 
He  was  one  of  the  citizens  of  Athens,  where  the  greater  part  of  them 
we  are  told,  upon  the  best  authority,  employed  their  money  in  trade. 
The  laws,  while  protecting  them  carefully  in  their  integrity,  visited 
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with  a severity  that  was  extreme,  departures  from  it.  They  inflicted  a 
heavy  fine,  and  sometimes  the  punishment  of  imprisonment  on  him, 
who  should  accuse  a merchant  of  a crime  and  not  be  able  to  prove  his 
charge.  Every  citizen  was  prohibited,  under  pain  of  death,  from  buy- 
ing more  than  a certain  quantity  of  corn,  in  order  that  corn  might  not 
rise  above  its  ordinary  price.  Their  great  orator  declared,  that  he  had 
seen  a citizen,  the  son  of  an  Athenian  who  had  commanded  armies, 
punished  with  death,  because  having  borrowed  great  sums,  he  had  not 
given  sufficient  securities.  These  heavy  penalties  were  occasioned  in 
part  by  the  belief  that  industry  and  activity,  together  with  honesty  and 
fair  dealing  among  merchants,  best  increased  the  national  wealth,  the 
circulation  of  which  was  promoted  there  as  it  is  everywhere,  by  com- 
merce. They  served  also  to  guard  against  the  too  great  acquisition  of 
riches.  The  saying  of  the  wise  Athenian  was  not  stronger  than  the 
cautions  of  Holy  Writ.  Let  us  not  forget  the  lesson  that  “a  rich  man 
shall  hardly  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, ” or  the  warning  “wo 
unto  you  that  are  rich,  for  you  have  received  your  consolation  ■”  or 
the  striking  figurative  phrase  that  “it  is  easier  for  a camel  to  go 
through  the  eye  of  a needle  than  for  a rich  man  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  Giod.”  Wisdom  points  out  a middle  course  as  the  best  in 
this  as  in  nearly  all  human  things.  In  the  middle  path  you  go  most 
safely,  was  the  advice  to  the  daring  driver  of  the  chariot  of  the  sun. 
“ Give  me,”  are  the  words  of  Agur,  quoted  by  the  wisest  of  men, 
“neither  poverty  nor  riches,  lest  I be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  say, 
who  is  the  Lord  ? or  lest  I be  poor  and  steal,  and  take  the  name  of 
God  in  vain.”  And  still  again,  “the  abundance  of  the  rich  will  not 
suffer  him  to  sleep.”  Our  friends  of  the  “Merchants’  Fund”  would 
cheerfully  relieve  the  wealthy  from  these  threatened  evils  by  becoming 
depositories  of  some  portion  of  their  superfluous  and  dangerous  trea- 
sures. When  other  charities  no  less  deserving  present  themselves 
along  with  this,  let  them  be  regarded  in  common  as  a cure  for  sleepless 
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nights;  and  while  the  wishes  of  benevolence  will  he  gratified  by  a 
noble  exercise  of  it,  the  benefactors  will  not  dread  a comparison  for 
themselves  with  the  camel  and  the  needle’s  eye ; nor  will  the  gold  in 
the  Athenian’s  balance  outweigh  their  virtue  and  drive  it  to  the  beam. 
The  wealth  which  they  can  thus  generously  bestow,  will  no  longer 
prove  more  than  an  equipoise  for  what  is  brighter  than  rubies,  and 
more  precious  than  all  the  diamonds  of  Golconda.  It  will  not  “ droop 
its  head  like  over-ripen’d  corn,”  or  continue  to  be  a possible  tempta- 
tion to  error  in  daily  life  and  business,  and  a thorn  in  the  disturbed 
and  uneasy  pillow. 

Merchants  in  their  habits  are  active  and  full  of  energy.  They 
would  cease  to  be  good  examples  if  they  were  to  be  seduced  by  ease 
and  luxury.  They  carry,  too,  in  becoming  representation,  esteem  for 
their  country  and  themselves  to  foreign  lands.  Lord  Bacon,  in  a letter 
to  King  James,  declares  that  his  merchants  embraced  the  whole  com- 
pass of  the  world,  East  and  West,  North  and  South.  Information 
acquired  by  them  abroad,  and  diffused  at  home  is  itself  a national 
treasure.  Local  knowledge  is  more  minute  when  derived  from  per- 
sonal observation  rather  than  from  books.  “All  which  I saw,”  was 
the  assurance  given  to  the  Queen  of  Carthage  by  the  illustrious  Trojan 
traveller.  Wherever  they  are  best  known  these  individuals  are,  if  they  so 
desire,  most  highly  appreciated.  Good  qualities  and  happy  and  genial 
intercourse  become  the  means  of  promoting  social  enjoyment  and 
general  prosperity.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  vast 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  world — the  Babylon  of  modern  times — 
where  population  has  grown  to  more  than  three  millions  of  souls,  and 
wealth  cannot  be  counted  by  simple  millions,  and  the  nation  of  which 
it  is  the  capital  is  able  to  bear  a debt  of  something  like  nine  hundred 
millions  sterling,  a house  prominently  distinguished  for  the  extent  and 
liberality  of  its  transactions,  is  composed  chiefly  of  American  birth  and 
blood.  The  former  head  of  that  house,  who  once  lived  among  us 
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here,  and  revisited  this  country  long  afterwards,  as  the  British  envoy, 
with  a peerage  conferred  by  his  sovereign  for  his  merits,  was  married 
to  a lady  of  Philadelphia.  Honors  are  not  always  so  well  bestowed. 
If  upon  any  occasion  the  benevolence  of  this  Society  should  err  in 
conferring  its  bounties  upon  objects  less  worthy  than  others  of  its 
kindness,  it  is  better,  as  Sir  Matthew  Hale  observes,  to  relieve 
twenty  drones  than  to  let  one  bee  perish.  Merchants  not  only 
constitute  a large  and  liberal  profession,  but  they  are  necessary  for 
civilization.  Society  could  not  exist  without  them.  A single 
country,  however  large  or  powerful,  would  be  unable,  from  its 
own  resources,  to  supply  itself  with  everything  needful  for  its  con- 
stant wants,  unless  it  embraced  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  and 
commanded  within  its  vast  borders  the  productions  of  every  clime, 
when  it  would  become  many  countries,  even  if  it  were  possible  to 
bring  its  distant  and  multiplied  regions  under  one  and  the  same  civil 
government  or  military  despotism.  We  appear  for  ourselves  to  be 
making  with  these  United  States  headway  towards  the  experiment  of 
extreme  absorption.  No  one  man  or  one  family  can  gather  from 
necessarily  innate  and  narrow  resources  all  that  even  small  necessities 
may  require ; and  observation  and  inquiry  look  abroad  for  many  of  the 
comforts  and  supports  of  life.  Commerce  is  the  essential  law  and 
moving  spirit  of  social  existence.  None  but  the  rudest  tribes  of  the 
forest  are  altogether  without  it,  and  wretched  must  be  their  con- 
dition if  even  they  are  so  in  reality.  As  society  advances,  it  becomes 
more  active  in  acquiring  and  rich  in  possessions,  and  more  able  in 
proportion  to  enjoy  them  gracefully.  With  variety  and  fullness  as 
they  are  received  and  cherished,  it  adds  refinement  to  comfort.  The 
sweets  of  civilized  intercourse,  and  the  elegancies  of  polished  life, 
wherever  they  may  have  had  their  origin,  beeome  the  familiar  orna- 
ments of  great  mercantile  communities. 
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“ Whatever  earth,  all  bearing  mother  yields 
In  India,  East  or  West,  or  middle  shore; 

In  Pontus  or  the  Punic  coast,  or  where 
Alcinous  reigned;  fruit  of  all  kinds, 

-X'  ■X' 

In  pearl,  in  diamond,  or  in  massy  gold.” 

It  is  a precious  truth  that  fair  dealing  is  the  ruling  principle  of  all 
trade.  Transactions  between  Merchants  should  he  mutually  beneficial. 
They  must  besides,  be  honest,  that  they  may  he  frequently  renewed 
and  inspire  mutual  confidence.  But  the  doctrine  can  be  carried  much 
farther.  It  may  not  at  first  view,  appear  perfectly  accurate  to  say, 
that  no  bargain  in  commercial  affairs  can  have  any  existence  unless  it 
be  perfectly  just.  If  that  essential  quality  be  wanting,  it  is  no  contract  at 
all,  no  mercantile  dealing,  no  bargain  whatever.  It  is  hollow  and  un- 
real as  well  as  unfair.  An  appeal  to  a Court  of  Justice  within  due 
time,  after  discovery  of  the  attempted  fraud  by  the  party  who  is  likely 
to  suffer  wrong,  would  cause  it  to  he  cancelled  and  pronounced  good 
for  nothing.  It  no  doubt  happens,  that,  what  are  called  contracts,  are 
often  unfairly  made,  which  are  either  not  clearly  understood  or  quietly 
submitted  to.  But  that  need  not  be.  Every  such  proceeding,  what- 
ever it  may  seem,  is  nothing  but  a name.  It  is  in  reality  null  and  void. 
It  cannot  stand  for  a moment  if  judicial  sanction  be  asked  or  judicial 
censure  and  remedy  be  invoked.  This  in  its  extent  cannot  be  said  of 
any  other  business.  A dishonest  lawyer  (if  there  be  such  an  anomaly) 
may  plead  his  cause  successfully  with  subtle  and  unsound  arguments, 
and  if  the  Judge  be  convinced  by  them,  the  decision  is  firm  and  bind- 
ing. An  unskilful  physician  may  apply  ignorantly  an  adequate  remedy, 
or  nature  may  in  his  hands  restore  herself  and  the  cure  is  good. — 
Even  the  holy  calling  of  a preacher  may  be  practised  by  unworthy 
men,  resembling  as  such  teachers  are  said  to  do,  the  sign  boards  at  the 
corners  of  the  public  roads,  which  point  the  way  they  do  not  go.  Yet 
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their  doctrine  may  be  fruitful  of  reproof  to  evil  doers.  The  business 
of  a merchant  is  necessarily  honorable  ; and  the  party  who  transact  it 
must  be  for  the  occasion  at  least,  a man  of  integrity.  Yet,  a singular 
fact  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  most  mercantile  of  countries, 
which  Bonaparte  is  said  to  have  held  in  contempt  on  that  account  as  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers.  The  capture  of  a Portuguese  ship  laden  with 
gold,  pearls,  spices,  silks  and  ivory,  once  called  forth  for  enterprise  a 
body  of  merchants.  They  subscribed  a fund  of  £30,000,  with  a view 
to  their  charter  of  Incorporation.  The  government  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth wished  to  introduce  a certain  Sir  Edward  Michelbourne  into  the 
expedition  : But  the  merchants  replied,  that  they  were  resolved  not 
to  employ  any  gentleman  in  a place  of  charge ; and  requested  that 
they  “ might  be  allowed  to  sort  their  business  with  men  of  their  own 
quality.” 

In  the  course  of  internal  commerce,  it  is  remarkable  how  much 
there  sometimes  is,  which  is  self-directing,  yet  following  and  leading 
the  course  of  trade  and  business,  with  perfect  order.  It  occurs  in  the 
absence  of  previous  contract,  or  precise  arrangement,  and  reaches  a 
point  so  exact  and  methodical,  that  it  would  seem  to  be  the  result  of 
nice  calculation,  when,  in  truth,  it  is  without  even  an  attempt  at  esti- 
mate. We  have  seen  somewhere  this  illustration.  A supply  for  a 
large  city  cannot  easily  be  computed,  and  an  attempt  to  do  so  has  per- 
haps not  been  made.  It  consists  of  productions  varying  with  constant 
changes  and  capricious  wants.  Provisions  and  fuel,  and  raiment  and 
labor,  every  necessary  and  convenience  of  life,  and  many  quickly 
perishable  things,  are  to  come  from  a surrounding  neighborhood  as 
with  us,  across  rivers  and  along  highways  and  byways,  with  no  concert 
between  those  wdio  bring  and  those  who  receive  them,  or  among  the 
producers  themselves.  A single  day  without  them  would  occasion 
alarm  and  distress,  a continuance  of  the  delay  would  be  ruinous;  a 
surplus  would  be  troublesome,  unhealthy  and  unclean.  Yet  they  come 
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as  regularly  as  the  morning  succeeds  the  night,  always  in  abundance, 
seldom  in  anything  like  excess,  measured  with  precision,  and  never  far 
below  the  one  or  above  the  other.  The  laws  of  trade  govern  them- 
selves on  such  occasions,  and  have  no  other  guide  than  habit  and  mere 
discretion.  Yet  the  growers  of  vegetable  food  who  had  come  with 
their  loaded  carts  or  other  means  of  transport  to  different  market 
places  before  the  rising  sun,  are  met  on  their  accustomed  ways  at  noon, 
returning  homeward,  relieved  of  their  simple  merchandise,  and  carry- 
ing back  instead,  well-earned  rewards  of  industry.  Facts  like  these 
might  tend  to  sustain  the  dangerous  notion  that  commerce  is  almost  or 
altogether  the  creature  of  accident.  Such  a theory,  no  matter  how  sup- 
ported, would  lead  to  wild  and  visionary  inferences.  The  bare  thought 
presented  is  one  of  deep  interest,  and  upon  its  proper  treatment  may 
depend  the  true  principle  and  practice  of  commercial  affairs  in  most  of 
their  varieties  and  details.  Is  there,  in  reality,  among  beings  gifted 
with  reason,  such  a thing  as  accident  ? If  so,  by  what  causes  and 
instruments,  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  extent  does  it  act  upon  the 
merchant  and  his  affairs?  If,  indeed,  his  good  or  evil,  his  adversity 
or  success,  his  prosperity  or  ruin,  his  happiness  or  misery,  are  at  the 
mercy  of  every  shifting  current  of  the  wind  or  sea,  if  luck  or  hazard 
or  chance  be  the  rule,  and  by  its  influence  he  must  abide,  let  him  aban- 
don his  prudence  and  his  travels,  inquiries,  observations,  intercourse, 
experience,  and  powers  of  reflection,  let  him  doze  in  lethargic  slumbers, 
throw  even  his  conscience  and  integrity  into  the  fire ; and  let  him  make 
the  dice-box  his  guardian  and  his  guide.  Fortune,  the  irnseen  and 
unseeing  power,  supposed  to  exercise  influence  over  human  affairs,  had 
once  her  altars  and  temples  among  those  of  the  inferior  deities. 
Though  represented  blind  and  leaning  on  a wheel  to  intimate  her 
inconstancy,  she  was  called  by  a Greek  poet  the  sister  of  law  and  per- 
suasion, and  the  daughter  of  forethought.  So  far  therefore  from  being 
the  same  as  chance,  she  had  reason  and  justice  for  her  companions, 
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was  the  offspring  of  reflection  and  prudence,  and  was  regarded  as  a fit 
associate  for  the  gods.  Her  guidance  was  that  of  reason  and  not  of 
accident. 

It  is  reported  of  the  great  European  banker,  whose  name  is  every- 
where familiar,  and  whose  family  wealth  has  been  boundless  from  one 
generation  to  another,  that  he  imputed  everything  to  luck.  If  so,  he 
forgot  much  that  is  valuable  and  praiseworthy  in  life ; not  only  the 
words  and  wisdom  of  the  wise,  but  his  own  personal  powers  of  thought 
and  action,  which  must  at  first  have  created  a fund,  out  of  which  it  was 
easy  to  make  in  rapid  and  almost  spontaneous  growth,  a broad  expan- 
sion of  opulence.  So  broad,  indeed,  that  in  his  hands  it  is  a by-word 
among  nations,  and  continues  to  lay  under  contribution  the  govern- 
ments of  the  old  world,  and  to  furnish  sometimes  a standard  for  the 
exchanges  of  commercial  business  and  individual  remittance  every- 
where. A merchant,  to  whom  our  own  community  owes  so  much,  its 
magnificent  temple  for  orphans,  and  its  princely  revenues,  acted  on  a 
safer  and  a sounder  principle.  His  ships  were  well  built  and  well  pro- 
vided with  every  muniment,  his  captains  and  crews  were  well  selected, 
his  voyages  were  never  rashly  made  ; and  all  under  a guidance  of  pru- 
dence and  punctuality  that  enabled  himself  to  become  his  own  insurer, 
and  in  general  to  succeed  in  his  many  enterprises.  If  accident 
be  the  guiding  star  of  trade,  then  Providence,  meaning  here,  not 
so  much  divine  government,  but  individual  study  and  reflection,  or 
prudence,  which  is  another  word  for  wisdom,  is  less  than  a name. 
Forecast  and  good  management  have  their  incidents  or  consequences, 
not  always  immediately  traceable  to  them  by  the  eye,  but  almost  always 
the  results  of  qualities  and  habits  of  intelligence,  without  which 
nothing  can  with  reasonable  certainty  be  attained.  Pauperism,  it  has 
been  said,  may  be  caused,  in  one  instance,  by  what  is  called  misfor- 
tune, but  in  fifty  by  misconduct.  Frugality  and  forethought  and  good 
principles  seldom  disappoint  and  never  mislead  their  possessor.  Virtue, 
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industry  and  religion  are  the  foundation  of  lasting  prosperity.  Actions 
of  men  and  the  consequences  of  those  actions  succeed  each  other,  like  the 
productive  periods  of  the  year,  which  are  not  always  and  equally  bright 
and  healthy,  but  they  are  relied  on  with  few  occasions  for  regret.  Moral 
order,  which  is  the  law  of  business,  as  well  as  of  every  other  kind  of 
good  conduct,  is  about  as  fixed  as  natural  law.  Divine  Providence 
and  not  chance  regulates  the  succession  of  the  seasons.  The  husband- 
man must  not  neglect  their  bidding.  Much  less  must  he  court  the 
smiles  of  accident,  feeble  as  it  is,  at  all  times,  by  a vain  attempt  to  turn 
seed  time  into  harvest,  or  to  force  the  frozen  or  exhausted  earth  to  teem 
at  his  capricious  will  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  Providence  equalizes 
the  numbers  of  the  sexes,  allowing  for  contingencies  of  death,  which  to 
men  are  the  most  exposed.  It  permits  fierce  winds  to  blow  and  the  sea 
to  rage,  when,  in  the  course  of  nature,  storms  may  be  expected  to  arise; 
and  when,  for  the  most  part,  they  may  be  avoided;  and  it  lulls  them 
again  for  most  of  the  purposes  of  trade.  If  occasionally,  from  unknown 
causes,  well  concerted  schemes  are  found  to  fail,  the  disappointment  of 
such  is  rare;  and  even  then,  one  more  lesson  is  by  the  failure  happily 
added  to  the  code  of  experience,  which  has  thus  recorded  some  newly 
discovered  glory  of  the  heavens  to  be  consulted,  or  some  new  peril  of 
the  ocean  to  be  shunned. 

Our  countrymen  have  done  wonders  for  commercial  navigation  in 
practical  science.  Lieut.  Maury  has  shown,  among  his  invaluable  dis- 
coveries, that  the  longest  way  round,  even  on  boisterous  seas,  is  the 
shortest  way  home.  Our  fellow-townsman,  Professor  Bache,  has  ex- 
plored the  mysteries  of  a long  and  dangerous  coast,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  the  world  abroad  and  the  advantage  of  navigators  at  home, 
each  being  taught — the  former  a kindlier  welcome  to  our  hospitable 
shores,  and  the  latter,  confidently  to  conquer  or  cautiously  to  avoid 
secret  perils — and  both,  to  overcome  many  of  what  had  been  regarded 
as  almost  insuperable  difficulties.  In  most  of  the  departments  of 
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universal  and  particular  science  much  is  yet  to  be  gained.  As  long  as 
life  is  short  and  art  is  long,  let  us  hope  to  achieve,  under  divine  wis- 
dom and  guardianship,  and  with  the  effectual  agency  of  ■ mercantile 
care,  all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  for  commercial  safety  in  navi- 
gation at  least,  from  intelligent  and  inquiring  minds.  Shipwrecks  will, 
in  spite  of  science,  unhappily  sometimes  bring  their  distressing  details 
with  unknown  and  mysterious  causes  to  our  thoughts.  Seldom  have 
the  ocean  and  the  lakes  exhibited  more  frequent  calamities  in  a short 
time,  than  during  the  last  few  months,  while  they  have  called  forth 
occasionally  striking  proofs  of  the  benefits  of  intelligence,  prudence  and 
skill,  and  of  the  danger  of  trusting  to  accident  for  relief.  A naval 
commander  on  the  British  coast,  warned  by  the  threats  of  a violent 
and  impending  war  of  elements,  led  out  his  squadron  where  he  would 
find  plenty  of  sea  room  and  freedom  from  shoals  and  rocks,  assuring 
himself  that  experience  and  boldness  combined  would  avail  him  in 
their  destined  and  appropriate  sphere.  On  the  abatement  of  the  storm 
he  returned  in  safety,  and  found  wrecks  and  ruin  and  dead  bodies 
strewed  along  the  beach,  where  unthrifty  mariners  had  fatally  aban- 
doned themselves  to  accident. 

It  will  commonly  be  found  that  this  sort  of  unmanly  trust  in  hazard 
instead  of  skill,  which  thus  leads  to  calamity,  is  a weak  apology  for 
helpless  and  unproductive  idleness.  According  to  a wise  teacher, 
(Dr.  Dwight,)  accident  is  the  result  of  stupid  matter.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  mind;  or,  perhaps,  even  with  instinct;  which  directs  the 
pursuits  of  inferior  animals.  It  is  another  word  for  luck,  which  our 
learned  lexicographer,  Webster,  declares  to  be  below  the  care  of  a wise 
man.  Julius  Caesar  was  probably  the  greatest  of  generals  of  all  time. 
He  was  prudent  and  intrepid,  reflecting  yet  prompt,  cautious  yet  un- 
hesitating, generous  and  brave.  These  qualities  gave  him  the  reputa- 
tion of  concurring  history  of  a most  fortunate  commander,  for  he  com- 
pelled fortune  as  well  as  legions  to  serve  in  his  ranks  and  obey  his 
will.  Has  fortune  was  the  fruit  of  wisdom.  None  who  want  that 
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quality  will  long  prosper  in  fancied  enjoyment  of  the  smiles  of 
fortune. 

The  names  of  learned  and  great  men  may  suggest  a theory  not  very 
familiar,  and  yet  not  hard  to  reconcile  with  truth.  May  not  chance 
have  something  to  do  solely  with  the  course  of  things  that  have  no 
connection  with  the  mind  ? Mere  matter  may  possibly  be  so  wildly  and 
uncertainly  led,  it  could  scarcely  be  called  direction,  without  interfer- 
ence with  Providence  or  philosophy.  Let  things  which  have  no  better 
guide  be  controlled  by  chance.  Leave  the  bright  faculty  of  reason, 
which  makes  man  the  image  of  his  Maker — that  faculty  which  Milton 
terms  “ the  being  of  the  soul,”  leave  reason  to  its  exalted  duty  as  the 
undisputed  guardian  of  the  conduct  and  judgment  of  mankind,  and 
instinct  its  happy  substitute  for  other  natures  to  teach  the  inferior  ani- 
mals all  they  need  to  know.  These  faculties  are  exercised  every  hour 
of  our  lives  except  in  sleep.  What  we  will,  or  say,  or  do,  is  alike  the 
result  of  choice.  It  is  only  in  doing  nothing,  which  is  the  absence  of 
thought  and  speech  and  action,  if  such  a state  can  exist  with  life,  that 
luck  can  interpose.  Compare  the  occurrences  of  each  of  these  occa- 
sions— the  frequency  of  the  one  and  the  rareness  of  the  other — and 
the  result  will  be  thousands  to  one  against  the  agency  of  chance.  One 
step  beyond  this  idle  trust  to  accident  is  vice.  Is  it  supposed  that 
chance  takes  care  of  all  alike,  of  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  ? The 
theory  of  accident  would  so  imply,  or  it  would  change  its  nature.  If 
it  be  good  for  anything,  it  is  good  for  everything.  Let  then  men  and 
communities  give  themselves  up  to  iniquity : indulge  in  every  g^oss 
crime,  and  be  vicious  positively  as  well  as  negatively,  for  idleness  and 
laziness,  besides  being  victims  of  every  sort  of  temptation,  are  vices  of 
themselves.  Let  this  loss  of  time  involve  the  loss  of  character,  and  of 
respect  and  confidence  ; let  no  one  trust  and  no  one  care  for  them  ! Is 
it  supposed  that  they  will  still  prosper  ? Why  not,  if  conduct  has 
nothing  and  chance  has  much  to  do  with  success  ? Yet  we  are  told 
from  high  authority,  that  the  plans  of  the  unrighteous  shall  perish. 
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Sometimes  they  are  upheld  for  a season  or  for  some  wise  purpose,  the 
mystery  of  which  we  cannot  fathom.  But  look  at  the  fate  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah.  Those  guilty  cities  of  the  plain  perished  in  their  own 
unrighteousness,  idly  relying  upon  accident,  and  disdaining  Provi- 
dence. 

By  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  of  ancient  Rome  it  was  provided 
that  a guardian  should  be  set  over  the  person  and  estate,  not  only 
of  idiots  and  madmen,  but  of  all  prodigal  persons.  If  like  pro- 
visions are  not  made  elsewhere  it  is  not  because  they  are  unnecessary. 
The  author  of  a book  called  “ England’s  Wants,”  observes  of  that  great 
nation,  that  it  is  naturally  as  much  addicted  to  prodigality  or  more, 
than  any  other  in  Europe,  the  sad  effects  of  which,  he  says,  are  ever 
before  our  eyes.  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  is  remarkable  for  pru- 
dence and  discretion  among  her  people.  A table  of  persons  committed 
for  criminal  offences,  in  relative  parts  of  the  twro  sister  countries,  ex- 
hibited, on  an  average  of  four  years,  one  for  854  inhabitants  in  Lon- 
don and  Middlesex,  where  he  thinks  prodigality  prevails,  and  one  in 
19,967  in  Scotland,  because  there  the  mass  of  persons  are  trained  up 
in  moral  and  religious  habits. 

The  title-page  of  a work,  written  not  many  years  ago  by  James 
Fennel,  once  a distinguished  tragedian  here,  and  still  remembered 
by  many  for  his  abilities,  has  this  motto,  quoted  from  Dr.  Young,  as  the 
significant  emblem  and  brief  story  and  explanation  of  his  own  career : 
“ Look  at  those  they  call  unfortunate,  and  closer  viewed  you’ll  find 
they  are  unwise.”  “ The  work,”  says  Mr.  Fennel,  in  his  preface,  “is 
undertaken  under  the  pressure  of  extreme  calamities,  the  fruits  of 
indiscretion  : with  a heart  bleeding  at  every  pore.” 

A final  illustration  may  be  drawn  from  Holy  Writ.  The  Land  of 
Promise  was  watered,  according  to  the  great  lawgiver  of  Israel,  not 
like  Egypt,  with  a river  flowing  through  the  earth,  but  with  showers 
from  heaven — teaching  a more  immediate  dependence  upon  Divine 
Providence. 


REMARKS  OF  REV.  DR.  BRA1NERD. 


Nathaniel  P.  Willis,  about  thirty  years  ago,  published  a beautiful 
article  on  Unwritten  Music.  I am  a little  apprehensive,  at  this  late 
hour,  that  this  audience  would  appreciate  the  beauty  of  an  unspoken 
speech.  But  I have  come  here  to-night,  at  the  request  of  these 
respectable  gentlemen,  to  show  my  interest  in  the  great  charity  which 
they  have  undertaken.  A residence  of  nearly  twenty-five  years  in 
Philadelphia  has  taught  me  a profound  respect  for  the  mercantile 
character,  and  I certainly  have  a high  regard  for  the  object  which 
has  brought  us  here  this  evening.  I have  some  embarrassment,  how- 
ever, not  in  advocating  the  religious  cause  of  charity,  but  because  I 
immediately  follow  the  other  speakers  of  this  occasion.  One  of  them 
has,  as  is  always  his  custom,  exhausted  the  subject  which  he  has 
touched,  and  his  eloquence  has  not  been  confined  to  the  bounds  of  his 
native  land.  Another  is  a member  of  the  mercantile  profession — 
“posted  up”  on  this  subject,  honoring  the  class  to  which  he  belongs — 
showing  that  they  are  not  only  able  to  plan  a charity  and  sustain  it, 
but  able,  also,  to  make  the  proper  speeches  in  its  behalf.  I confess 
that  I have  a little  shrinking  before  practical  men.  It  has  been  said 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  that,  with  all  his  genius,  he  was  embarrassed  in 
the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  regarded  himself  as  a 
man  of  words,  and  Wellington  as  a man  of  deeds.  I have  another 
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embarrassment — and  you  may  smile  to  bear  it — that  the  cause  is  so 
right,  and  appropriate,  that  it  requires  statement  rather  than  argu- 
ment, illustration  rather  than  eloquence.  Did  any  man  ever  doubt — 
is  it  possible  for  any  man  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  mercantile  com- 
munity sustaining  the  members  of  their  class  in  age  and  misfortune  ? 
I must  believe  that  the  eloquent  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me 
supposed  the  case  was  gained  before  they  rose. 

If  I understand  the  matter,  Mr.  President,  what  is  needed  on  this 
subject  is  that  it  may  sink  deeper  into  the  hearts  of  the  mercantile 
community;  that  it  should  move  their  energies  until  the  fund  shall  be 
large  enough  to  meet  the  purposes  contemplated  by  this  enterprise. 
As  to  charity  itself,  I find  the  warrant  for  it  in  that  great  law  of  the 
Deity  which  spans  the  universe  and  eternity, — which  not  only  places 
the  Deity  on  His  throne,  surrounded  by  full  majesty,  but  by  the  side 
of  Him  is  a creature  like  ourselves;  and  while  a part  of  religion  is  to 
bow  to  and  adore  the  Infinite  One,  another  and  an  essential  part  of 
religion  is  to  respect  the  rights  and  the  claims  of  our  fellow-men. 
“ Thou  shalt  love  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  ” 
We  cannot  properly  adore  God  and  ignore  charity.  This  cause  has  its 
peculiarities,  but  it  rests  finally  on  the  great  law  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence. In  the  weakness  of  infancy  we  are  safe,  because  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  infant’s  being  wakes  up  the  love  to  cherish  it.  In  age  and 
feebleness  we  have  not  this  protection.  We  have  to  rely  on  that  sym- 
pathy which  God  has  planted  in  the  hearts  of  our  fellow-men,  to  be 
waked  up  by  our  misfortunes.  It  is  the  law  of  duty  that  in  health  men 
shall  battle  life  by  industry,  economy,  courage  and  enterprise;  but  it  is 
the  law  of  the  Deity  that  in  age  and  poverty  he  may  lean  upon  the 
strong  arm  and  appeal  to  the  kindness  of  more  prosperous  men.  We  are 
all  bound,  under  the  law  of  charity,  to  stand  by  and  protect  the  sons  of 
error  and  misfortune;  and  I suppose  this  is  specially  obligatory  towards 
men  of  our  own  class,  where  we  can  comprehend  their  early  happiness, 
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their  early  strivings,  the  bitterness  of  their  disappointments  and  the 
chill  of  that  despair  which  settles  upon  them  when  every  effort  to 
regain  their  former  position  proves  fruitless. 

We  must  not  throw  overboard  those  that  start  in  life  with  us,  but 
have  failed  of  prosperity.  On  the  broad  sea  the  oak  may  be  beneath 
us,  and  the  breeze  of  heaven  may  swell  our  sails,  and  all  may  be  safe ; 
but  we  must  not  turn  a deaf  ear  to  the  shipwrecked  mariner  floating  in 
peril  by  our  side.  That  was  a noble  remark  imputed  to  General  Taylor 
at  Buena  Vista,  when,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  he  was  asked  to  retreat; 
he  said:  “My  wounded  are  behind  me;  I will  never  pass  them  alive.” 
He  would  not  abandon  his  wounded  to  die. 

I was  told  by  Dr.  Kain,  of  Tennessee,  an  intimate  friend  of  General 
Jackson,  that  at  an  early  day,  when  they  were  accustomed  to  cross 
from  Nashville,  then  in  North  Carolina,  to  Lexington,  then  in  Vir- 
ginia, in  caravans;  they  armed  for  protection,  and  it  was  thought 
to  be  a very  perilous  route.  Attached  to  one  of  these  companies  was 
General  Jackson,  then  a young  man.  It  so  happened  that  on  the 
second  day  out  an  individual  was  taken  desperately  sick.  The  savages 
were  around  him;  the  errand  of  the  company  was  an  urgent  one,  and 
the  young  and  thoughtless  were  about  to  press  on,  and  leave  the  sick 
man  to  the  wilderness  and  the  savage.  Old  Hickory  (he  was  then 
Young  Hickory)  put  his  back  against  a tree,  drew  up  his  rifle,  and — I 
am  afraid  he  used  hard  words  then,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  after- 
wards— he  declared  he  would  shoot  the  first  man  who  should  put  his  foot 
in  the  stirrup  to  leave  the  man  to  die.  He  brought  them  to  a parley ; 
they  remained  twenty-four  hours  longer,  and  all  passed  through  safely. 

In  the  caravans  of  the  desert,  if  one  falter  by  the  way,  he  should 
not  be  given  up  to  die.  He  must  have  water  and  nourishment.  You 
must  even  make  for  him  a litter,  and  on  your  shoulders  bear  him  on 
his  way.  This  is  Christianity.  It  is  the  strong  supporting  the  weak. 
It  is  the  prosperous  coming  to  the  rescue  of  misfortune.  And  if  I 
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were  to  plead  this  cause,  I would  take  advantage  of  that  which  has 
been  so  fully  illustrated  this  evening — that  mercantile  life  is  exposed 
to  peculiar  hazards.  It  has  to  battle  with  winds  and  waves,  with 
human  deceit  and  duplicity  in  multifarious  forms.  It  has  to  rely  on 
the  integrity  of  mankind,  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  elements,  on  the 
doubtful  issues  of  peace  and  war  among  the  nations.  It  has  to  rely  on 
imperfect  human  judgment,  and  contend  with  all  those  influences  to 
overcome  which  requires  a miracle  of  human  judgment. 

While  it  is  true  that  success  generally  attends  energy  and  skill,  yet 
may  not  some  of  your  class  be  regarded  as  the  “ noble  martyrs”  of  your 
profession  ? Your  field  is  the  world.  New  discoveries  in  science, 
new  inventions  in  the  arts,  new  geographical  researches  and  national 
vicissitudes  demand  quick  thought,  high  courage,  and  bold  ventures. 
Railroads,  steam  routes,  telegraphs,  and  almost  all  material  national 
interests,  appeal  to  “ merchant  princes”  for  aid.  May  not  the  most 
active,  enterprising,  and  generous  be  drawn  into  peril  by  their  very 
virtues?  As  the  line  is  dim  which  separates  a bold  but  judicious 
investment  from  imprudent  risk,  may  not  some  of  the  richest  of  your 
class  fail  from  the  very  spirit  nourished  by  mercantile  life  ? May  not 
large  hearted  men,  like  Robert  Morris,  fall  victims  to  their  own  magna- 
nimity? Russian  snows  conquered  Napoleon,  but  a soldier  of  less 
genius  could  never  have  reached  Moscow,  there  to  culminate. 

I think  it  has  been,  also,  very  clearly  illustrated  here  to-night,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  merchant  who  fails  in  advanced  years  is  peculiarly 
unfortunate.  I know  of  no  man  more  helpless  than  a broken-down 
merchant,  unless  it  be  a broken-down  preacher ! Take  him  in  poverty 
into  an  alley  or  court.  What  shall  he  do  next  ? If  he  were  a school 
teacher,  he  would  collect  a few  boys.  If  he  were  an  editor,  he  would 
write  a paragraph  for  a paper,  and  get  something  for  it.  If  he  were  an 
artist,  he  would  paint  or  mould  something,  and  sell  it.  If  he  were  a 
carpenter,  he  would  sometimes  get  a “job.”  If  he  were  a lawyer,  he 
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would  stand  a chance  for  a case  and  a fee  ; but  he  is  a merchant.  It 
is  a merchant’s  business  to  buy,  hut  he  has  no  money  to  buy  with.  It 
is  a merchant’s  business  to  sell,  but  he  has  nothing  to  sell.  Cash  in 
hand  and  credit  are  his  tools.  He  has  neither  cash  in  hand  nor  credit. 
What  shall  he  do  next  ? 

I may  say  here  also,  that  it  is  peculiarly  difficult  for  a man  to  raise 
himself  under  these  circumstances.  If  he  climb  there  is  great  danger 
of  his  again  falling.  He  is  a marked  man,  under  the  ban  of  his  class. 
The  presumptions  of  society  are  against  his  success.  He  has  known 
better  days.  He  has  associated  with  gentlemen;  has  had  high  hopes 
of  securing  a competence  for  age.  Now  to  find  himself  under  the  dark 
shade  of  years,  but  wanting  comfortable  food  and  decent  apparel,  can 
you  estimate  his  heart-heaviness  ? He  may  say  : 

“ The  broken  mast,  the  rifted  deck. 

Tell  of  the  shipwreck  that  is  o’er  ; 

Yet  from  the  relics  of  the  storm 
The  mariner  his  raft  may  form, 

To  try  again  the  deep  blue  sea ; 

But  Hope  rebuilds  no  ark  for  me.” 

Tt  is  at  this  point,  Mr.  President,  that  your  “Merchants’  Fund” 
comes  to  his  rescue.  Yours  is  a systematized  charity.  The  man  that 
brings  a single  cup  of  cold  water  to  a thirsty  traveler  is  a benefactor; 
but  how  much  greater  is  the  benefit  he  confers  when  he  digs  a well  by 
the  road-side,  where  travelers  of  a hundred  generations  may  quench 
their  thirst. 

Yours  is  also  a discriminating  charity.  It  requires  some  apprentice- 
ship to  be  a prosperous  loafer.  That  apprenticeship  the  merchant  is 
very  unlikely  to  follow  out.  He  is  too  worthy  a man.  He  will  say — 
“I  can  dig,  although  I have  not  been  brought  up  to  it.”  “to  beg  I 
am  ashamed.”  The  loafer  will  say — “ I am  ashamed  to  dig,  but  I am 
not  ashamed  to  beg.” 
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Your  society  is  considerate  in  its  benefactions.  How  delicate  is  its 
beneficence ! It  has  been  here  truly  and  eloquently  said,  that  it  is 
like  a blessing  that  descends  from  Heaven,  giving  indeed,  but  the 
hand  unseen.  You  leave  your  beneficiary  with  all  self-respect,  with  no 
taint  of  pauperism  attached  to  him  in  the  public  estimation,  and  yet 
you  slyly  give  him  the  needed  help.  The  sum  imparted,  three  hun- 
dred dollars,  may  seem  small,  but  I leave  it  to  your  judgment  to  decide 
whether,  in  a certain  sense,  the  oar  which  saves  the  sailor  from  drown- 
ing is  not  worth  as  much  as  the  life  it  rescues.  And  if  this  sum  is  suf- 
ficient to  bring  back  a few  indulgences,  and  a little  more  comfort  to  a 
desolate  home,  it  is  a noble  charity. 

I like  your  charity  for  another  reason.  It  is  eminently  catholic. 
You  ask  about  no  man’s  religion.  You  ask  about  no  man’s  birthplace. 
You  ask  if  he  have  deported  himself  well.  If  so  he  has  a claim,  and 
you  gladly  grant  it.  I wish  I were  able  to  add  that  it  is  a very  liberal 
and  generous  charity.  I think  one  reason  why  they  have  employed 
clergymen  on  occasions  like  this,  is  that  we  are  very  much  accustomed 
to  beg.  I ask,  does  the  amount  you  have  contributed  thus  far,  repre- 
sent the  wants  of  faded  merchants  ? Does  it  represent  the  wealth 
of  Philadelphia  merchants  ? Does  it  represent  their  generosity  ? I am 
afraid  some  disciple  may  again  say:  here  is  one  with  five  loaves  and  two 
small  fishes;  but  what  are  these  among  so  many?  and  the  age  of  mira- 
cles has  passed.  “If  it  were  done,  it  were  well  that  it  were  well 
done.”  As  it  appeals  to  the  calm  judgment  as  well  as  the  warm  sym- 
pathies of  wealthy  men,  why  should  it  not  have  an  ample  support?  I 
am  a little  afraid  that  there  is  a defect  in  that  constitution.  I do  not 
see  any  provision  in  it  for  the  co-operation  of  the  ladies.  Perhaps  it 
may  want  their  warm  and  genial  sympathies  in  order  to  give  it  depth 
and  expansion. 

But  I will  not  detain  you,  Mr.  President,  at  this  late  hour.  I only 
ask  all  present  to  consider  the  matter,  and  act  accordingly.  To  mer- 


chants  I would  say,  “you  are  able  to  aid  it  and  you  may  need  this  charity 
yourselves.  To  those  disposed  to  give,  I would  say  that  what  they 
give  is  a noble  investment  of  money.  Five  dollars,  ten  dollars,  how 
soon  they  pass  away  ! How  soon  you  pass  away  from  earth  ! But  a 
deed  well  done  for  the  benefit  of  a human  being,  will  live  in  your 
memory : will  be  a pillar  of  light  on  your  recollection.  It  shall 
say  to  you,  “I  will  go  where  thou  goest,  and  abide  where  thou 
dost  abide.”  Indulgence  from  money  is  of  the  hour ; wealth  hoarded 
is  of  the  world;  bnt  money  used  in  charity,  as  it  mingles  itself  with 
the  well-being  of  a soul  immortal,  lives  alongside  of  that  immortal 
soul  throughout  its  eternity.  He  was  a wise  man  that  requested 
these  words  to  he  placed  upon  his  tombstone : “ What  I spent  I en- 
joyed; what  I kept  I lost;  what  I gave  away  I have” — aod  so  those 
will  say  who  have  the  generosity  to  endow  the  Merchants’  Fund 
Association. 
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